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* Music in the Air” 

“Once ina L ife time’”’ 

* Proscenium’ 


HAROLD 


“Richard of Bordeaux’ 


or 
64 “Scott of Abbotsford” 


421 
“This Inconstancy” 
“Twelfth Night” 


695 
107 
219 
470 


“Wild Decembers” 

*Winter’s Tale (The)”’ 

“Witch (The)” 
USBORNE, RICHARD 


Ungrateful Grouse (An) 
Wapky, JAMES E. 


WALMSLEY, 


Pictures 


GREY, FRANK R. 
“ HAILSTONE” 


and SKetches. 


. .24, 36, 460, 477, 552, 539, 699, 710 
3, 292, 340, 453, 569, 601 
HART, FRANK 202, 225, 309, 376, 559, 568 
HASELDEN, W. K.. . 22, 23, 50, 51, 78, 79, 106, 107, 134, 
135, 162, 163, 190, 191, 218, 219, 246, 247, 274, 
275, 302, 303, 330, 331, 358, 359, 386, 387, 414, 
415, 442, 443, 582, 583, 610, 611, 6: 39, 666, 667, 
695, 720, 721 
ILLINGWORTH, L. G .13, 245, 597 
JEFFRYES, REGINALD............-. 458, 481, 543, 672 
EAT, Fe 0 onc ccecvcasiesesescegeces 224, 234 
LioyD, A. Ww. . 84, 92, 141, 185, 186, 213, 214, 241, 242, 
269, 270, 297, 398, 325, 326, ¢ 
409, 410, 437, 193, 494, 521, 52: 
573, 605, 606, 633, 634, 664, 690, 715, 716 
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Baker $ 


* LateC hristophe rBean(The)* 


* Rats of Norway (T he)” 
“Ten-Minute Alibi ( The)* 


“When Ladies Meet”... 


Cri-de-Ceeur to a Young Lady (A) 
Spring Song............ 


Ple ynte of Charladerye.. . 


A. R. 
Finer Phyticke for Flu (A) 


WANForD, A. C, A. 
lS err 
WHATTAM, Miss DORA 
New Contract Record (A)...... 22 
WHITE, E. P. 
Boswell and Divorce 
Boswell and Night-Clubs. ence 
Boswell and Rapid Locomotion. 
Boswell and the Scottish Nation 
WHITE, Miss HEATHER 
Deceived 
Whuytr, A. 
Charles Fihas ‘the Real Life of 
ogee ae a 328 
WILLIAMS, Miss R. % 
Domestic Gramophone (The).... 485 
Our Hidden Pets.............. 293 
Tragic Story of One Who Tried to 
Appreciate Sculpture 406 
Whither Away? 
526 WooDTHORPE, R. 
ieuies 63 4 Mr. Bradshaw Discovers Our Bus 
134 BIMAE oc osscsss-sceasaeene 210 
191 Woo.r, IRWELL 
Toujours la Politessc 
WOTHERSPOON, RALPH 
Brighter Intervals............. 676 
Homily (The) 
“Pylon (The)” 
WRIGHT, TOMLINSON 
Cricket Story (The) 
ZIEGLER, H. K. 
Obstruction (The) 


569 


58 


STt Te 526 


coenee @ 3386 
666 


470 
Sa haa 315 
498 


donee ae 


oevcce 253 


MARCHANT, LESLIE P.......ccccvccsces 9, 157, 440, 560 
MARTIN, L. B 19, 101, 197, 645 
esse 6 
MILs, A. WALLIS. .17, 73, 94, 126, 150, 179, 207, 228, 
284, 3217 355, 374, 430, 459, 486, 530, 542, 567, 
592, 623, 650, 684, 7! 
MORROW, EDWIN. .20, 56, 57, 140, 196, 233, 259, 337, 
399, 448, 476, 482, 529, 642 
Morrow, Fesectoony -47, 80, 103, 120, 159, 180, 215, 230, 
271, 304, 327, 360, 383, 418, 439, 474, 502, 514, 
515, 516, 558, 572, 614, 628, 670, 689, 722 
PRONE, DR so és éoscccsectsceneaseessa cee 
PARTRIDGE, BERNARD 
re 52, 95, 139, 369, 621 
3) ee ree 63, 308, 391, 403 
111, 181, 221 
y 91, 257, 285, 487 
PRANCE, BERTRAM. .10, 33, 61, 81, 108, 258, 305, 334, 
362, 433, 657, 711 
RAVEN-HILL, 
RIDGEWELL, W.I. - 26, 5 9, 
281, 313, 341, 373, 419, 431, 537, 565, 595, 
651, 709 
Roperts, SER er er 122, 147 
OE his 6k o5dsanacavksebobe tenet . 432 
SHEPARD, EK. H.. .8, 38, 39, 67, 110, 153, 169, 205, 249, 
262, 301, 319, 361, 385, 416, 441, 497, 598, 599, 
80, 681 
SHERWOOD. G.S.. .65, 113, 204, 290, 320, 365, 45, 483, 
512, 589, 620 
eT Tr re 
SMITH, FIELD 


231, 
641, 


STAMPA, G. L.. 
279, 306, 
498, 499, 
669, 694 

SULLIVAN, E. J 

Tunrent, G.1L........ 

TERRY, 8 

THOMAS, BERT. .5, 69, 90, 144, 174, § 
342, 368, 396, 438, 475, 503, 525, 
6938, 706 

THorPE, J. H...64, 89, 165, 201, 397, 425, 452, 509, 
556, 573, 615, 629, 677, 705 

Waves, see. “St, 123, 261, 357, 429, 


oil, 77, 
312, 


508, 


136, 148, 149, 194, 206, 236, 
348, 377, 401, 446, 470, 471, 480, 
526, 527, 554, 555, 581, 607, 638, 


4, 32, 88, 116, 164, 256 
(vt ites eee eee . 393 
9, 276, 455, 701 
, 278, 286, 335, 
551, 586, 671, 


571, 627, 679 
172, 248, 637 
489 
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Look at the medicines I’ve got;” and he pointed to the row of bottles above him, which certainly did seem to 
| bear the most extraordinary labels. There was one, for instance, marked “Tar. Red. a few drops daily.” 

| “]T’ve never even heard of red tar,” said the Caller. 


“It means Reduction of Tariffs,” said the Patient; “ but goodness knows whether it’s going to do me any 
| good, or whether they'll even let me take it. Some of them say my tariffs are swollen in one place and not 
| prominent enough in others. But bless their hearts, they're doing all they can, and their bedside manner is 
| simply beautiful! Dr. DoLuruss now. There’s a man after my own heart. And Dr. Benes. He's a boy.” 

“ But where do you feel the pain most!” interjected the Caller. 

“It’s an all-overish sensation. A kind of general lassitude and debility. I don’t seem to want to get to 
work or get busy again, though Heaven knows there's a lot that needs to be done. If you could see the files 
in my office af 

And here the Patient half sat up in bed, and then sank back again with a groan. 
‘f think we must take the temperature again,” said the Nurse, coming back into the room with an 
| enormous thermometer marked AGENDA—"“ underneath the tongue, if you please.” 

The Caller watched in silence until the instrument was removed. 

‘Quite satisfactory,” she said. “And now we will take the medicine, I think.” 

So saying she poured out a generous dose from a very large bottle marked “ Mur. Env. Tonic,” murmuring, 

They all say | ean give him as much of this as he can possibly take.” 
* What's ‘Mur. Enp.’?” asked the Caller. 
“Mutual Endeavour,” said the Nurse. 
| “And I like it,” said the Patient after imbibing deeply with a gurgling sound. “It sends «a warm glow 
| through the whole frame, ‘For they are jolly good fellows,’” he began again in quavering tones, “‘ For they 
are jolly good fellows.” . . . 
“I think,” said the Nurse austerely, “it’s almost time we took our little nap. So that he can be quite fresh 
you see,” she explained, “when the Doctors return.” 
A thought struck the Caller. 
“Is he allowed to read?” he inquired, 
He likes being read to,” she answered; “it takes his mind away from brooding on his troubles, It’s the 
Will to Get Well Again that we want to induce, so Dr. AVENOL says. Such a nice man.’ 
“Then,” said the Caller, “I have an idea. Read him this.” 
And with a flourish he produced his 


One Hundred and Erghty-Fourth Volume. 
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A pparel. 


I’p like to dress my 
With poppies blowit 
Her bodice cut of velveteen, 
With buttons twenty-four of them 
\ skirt of poplin she should wear 
Below the knee, but just below 
That Paris meeting her should swear 


His judgment false, and prove It SO. 





Like barley that the sun has kissed 


Should be her silken hose to use, 
\ yellow bracelet on her wrist 
And silver buckles on her shoes; 
With tresses free and step sedate, 
\ proper girl to take the eye, 


(nd if she passed at Herrick’s gate 


He’d put his Sunday sermon by. 


j. D. 
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BUT AS A MATTER OF FACT THEY AR! NOT NEARLY SO CONSPICUOUS AS THE RESIDENTS! 
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BY CHARABANC TO OLYMPUS; OR, THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 
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THE HOLIDAY AT HOME. 
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80 FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE LET US HAVE OUR oun Lonpon SWITZERLAND ON 
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ALL THE GLAMOUR OF THE East IN AND OUR FAVOURITE RIVIERIAN RESORT 
Warrecnarer— IN OUR OWN BACK-YARD. 
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THIS YOUNG LADY, HAVING STUDIED 
THK BSSENTIALS FROM THE FASHION 
CATALOGUES 





AND A “LouNGE” 
OCCASIONS 


MORK FORMAL 
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“ SUN-BATHING " 
MORE INFORMAL OCCASIONS — 


SUIT FOR 


SUIT FOR 
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THE SUMMER CRUISE. 
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PURCHASES A “ SHORE-GOING ” 
scurr 
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SsUIT-— NOT TO MENTION A 


“SUN-BATHING ” SUIT 


“swim” surr AND A “sports” 





BESIDES, OF COURSE, A FEW 
SIMPLE EVENING FROCKS-— 


AND FINDS THAT SHE HAS NO MONEY 
LEFT TO BUY HER TICKET, 
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CAUGHT IN THE SQUALL. 
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“No, 1 NEVER HAVE HAD ANY LUCK. WHAT HAPPENED WHEN I COLLECTED THE ‘PorTRAIT or A GENTLEMAN’ FROM 
THOSE CIGARETTE PACKETS? SEVEN WEEKS I WAS AT IT, AND WHAT HAD I GOT—SIX RIGHT EYES, THREE NOSES AND A 
PORTION OF A LEFT EAR.” 
































Bowler (bitterly, to Umpire). “I see; HE'S NOT OUT UNLESS HE’S BOWLED, CAUGHT 4yD L.B.W.?” 
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THINGS WE MISSED ON OUR LAST PLEASURE CRUISE. 


Tue Feast oF THE NUTCRACKER AT BARCELONA. 
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HoMAGE TO THE INVENTOR OF THE WELL-KNOWN CAKE AT GENOA 
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WHEN A MAN WALKS THROUGH THE WILDS FOR A WAGER, I SUPPOSE IT IS NECESSARY FOR 
HIM TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY RELIABLE WITNESSES. 
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“AIN'T IT THE LIMIT, GINGER? 


AS THOUGH THEY 
THAT BLOOMIN’ UGLY 


COULDN'T FIND 
“OARDING 


"CEPT RIGHT OPPOSITE 











ANOTHER PLACE TO PUT 
OUR DININ’-ROOM,” 























BRIGHTBEACH'S 
ATTRACT 
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AND IF ANYONE 





BRIGHTBEACH’S LIFE-SAVERS. 


POSSE OF LIFE-SAVERS ARE A MOST 
IVE FEATURE ON THE SANDS 


UATICS PROVOKE UNSTINTED PRAISE WHILE 


DOES EVER GET INTO DIFFICULTIES WELL, 
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THEIR GYMNASTICS 
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ATTRACT CROWDS 


HIGH SPIRITS 
FITNESS 


SOME BRAVE 
IN FULLY-DRESSED AND EFFECT 


TESTIFY 


TO 


VISITOR WHO 
A RESCUE. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


DEVICE FOR ENABLING THE SUPER-GIANT LINER OF THE FUTURE TO GET ACROSS THE CHANNEL IN SAFETY 
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HE WAS A WONDERFUL AMATEUR VIOLINIST.” 


“YES, THAT IS MY GREAT-GRANDFATHER. 


























THAT ’S THE KIND OF COMPETITION WE "VE GOT TO PUT UP WITH ON THIS LINE.” 


Rural Stationmaster. “ 


THERE YOU ARE, Sr. 
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MODERN MYTHS. 


NAUSICAA AND HER MAIDENS SURPRISED By ULYSSES 


CHARON CARRIES on. 
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MODERN MYTHS. 














ORPHEUS CASTS HIS SPELL, 
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THIS CRUISING. 
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Tue CoUurLE WHO COULD NOT SAY “ No TO THE VENDORS OF MERCHANDISE, 





THe MAN WHO DRESSED STRICTLY ACCORDING TO THE BOOK. 


|“ When the ship enters the tropics, passengers, for their own protection, are advised to wear a Sun Helmet.” 


Extract from booklet issued by Shipping Co.) 
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“J SAY, WHAT A PUTRID HOLE TO BRING ANYBODY TO—ABSOLUTELY NOTHING TO LOOK aT!” 














| daughter strolling about 
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TOOK THE REVOLVER FI 


The Romance of Rosemary ; 
or, A Very Modern Fairy Tale. 
CHAPTER | 
ONCE upon a time there lived a very 

beautiful Princess named Rosemary 

no, pardon me, she wasn’t a princess, 
though doubtless she could have been; 
but anyway she was very beautiful. 
She lived with her father, a great lord, 
in a magnificent castle in the country. 
On account of heavy taxation and the 
partiality of the great lord for horses 
and dogs which finished nowhere, the 
magnificent castle was mortgaged up to 
the battlements and the great lord was 
in debt up to the eyebrows. Day after 
day he sat in his study brooding over 
his misfortunes and sweeping his 
creditors’ letters into the waste-paper- 
basket, until one day he espied his 


the rose- 


_ garden below. The sun was shining on 


| 
i 
; 


Hanne 


her as she buried her delicate nose in 
the roses, and it suddenly struck him 
how very beautiful she was. He had 
never realised it before. but perhaps it 


Y 


™" 


tOM HIS UNRESISTING 














FINGERS AND CAST IT 
In England he so seldom 
saw the sun shining on anything. The 
sight of her gave him an inspiration, 
which caused him to slap his thigh and 
ring the bell 

A serving-man 


was the sun 


answered the sum- 


mons, 
“Jenkyn,” ordered the lord, “my 
daughter is in the rose-garden. Com- 


mand her to repair to me forthwith.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

So obedient; was the beautiful Rose- 
mary that within half-an-hour she 
glided into her father’s sanctum with 
an armful of roses which paled into in- 
significance against her own beauty. 

“Cheerio, old thing!” said Rosemary. 

The great lord smiled pleasantly. He 
suddenly felt proud of his daughter 
She had been most expensively edu- 
cated and was as intelligent as she was 
beautiful. At the age of fifteen she 
knew the life-history of RonaLp Cot- 
MAN, MARLENE Dtretrricu, Norma 
SHEARER and many other kings and 
queens. Now, at the age of cighteen, 
her knowledge was boundless. Yes, he 
was very proud of her 


THROUGH THE 








WINDOW.” 


‘My daughter,” began the lord im- 
pressively, “you find your father a sad 
broken man. Anxiety is thinning his 
grey hairs,” and he stroked both ol 
them caressingly. 

Rosemary eyed her parent in dismay. 
“What's the big idea ¢” she exclaimed 
“Have you been at the decanter so 
early, or is it the effects of the night 
before ?”’ 

“My child,” replied the lord sadly, 
“it is neither. The time has arrived 
when I must tell you all. Tam ruined.” 

Rosemary dropped her armful of 
roses and sank into a chair. She did not 
weep or faint or ring for sal volatile. 
She had been well educated 

“Gosh!” she exclaimed 
bad as that?” 

* Worse, far worse,” cried her father 

The beautiful daughter helped her- 
self to a cigarette, lit it, threw the 
match on the carpet and blew a great 
cloud in her father’s face. 

“Ah, well,” she said complacently. 
“there’s no help for it. I must go out 
into the great open spaces and get a 
job.” 

The noble lord wiped his eyes and 
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patted her shoulder. ‘Stout fellah!” 
he muttered. ‘But I have a better 
idea.” 

“Don’t let it rot,” said Rosemary; 
“spill it.” 

“My child,” began the old man, 
“you are eighteen and very beautiful. 
You are the daughter of a peer—one of 
the oldest titles in the country. The 
world is at your feet. It lies within 
your power to save our 
great name and pre- 
vent it being dragged 
through the mire.” 

tosemary threw her 
cigarette violently into 
a glass bowl in the 
window and poisoned 
a couple of goldfish. 

“IT see,” she cried 
angrily. “You want 
me to marry money to 
save the family escut- 
cheon? Nothing 


doing. 


Cuarprer I. 

“Nothing?” he an- 
swered sadly, 

* Definitely no.” 

The great lord buried 
his face in his hands 
for time. Then he 
slowly opened a drawer 
in his desk and took 
out a shining revolver. 

“Well, well,” he 
cried, ‘this is the end. 
Little did I expect to 
be abandoned by my 
own flesh and blood. 
Give my love to your 
mother if you see her 
again. I haven't seen 
her myself for months.” 

Rosemary took the 
revolver from his un- 


resisting fingers and 
cast it through the 
window, where it fell 


upon the head gardener 
and put him on sick- 
benefit for more than 
a month. 

* Allright,” she said, 
“if you feel that way 
about it. Who is the microbe?” 

The lord looked up and rubbed his 
hands. ‘* Well, my dear,” he murmured, 
“I owe a matter of thirty thousand 
pounds to old Goldstone. He admires 
you very much, although he has only 
seen a picture of you in The Tatler, 
taken at Ascot. He would be a good 
son to me, and you would both live 
happily ever after in my castle.” 

Rosemary walked to the door. “O.K., 
Chief,” she said bravely. “Fetch him 
down and I'll give him a look over.” 


“ BORROWED TWENTY 


Her father chuckled gleefully. ‘ You 
are a true peer’s daughter,” he cried 
delightedly. “Your father is proud of 
you. To-morrow night I shall give a 
grand dinner and ball to celebrate the 
great event. You shall put on your 
most expensive dress, just like the 
beautiful princess in the fairy-story, to 
meet your Prince Charming.” 

“T don’t know how to wait,” an- 





POUNDS FROM THE 
swered his daughter, going out and 
slamming the door. 


CrapTer LV. 

That same night, while the great 
lord was still sipping his port in the 
banqueting -hall, Rosemary packed a 
few things, collected any valuables still 
left in the castle, including the golden 
spoon which was in her mouth when 
she was born, borrowed twenty pounds 
from the adoring chauffeur, got out the 
sports car, crossed the drawbridge and 


dashed up to the great Metropolis. So 
great was the power of her beauty that 
a famous airman, who was just setting 
off to fly the Atlantic to America, 
offered her a lift in return for her 
father’s gold watch and the cost of the 
petrol. 

In a very short time she arrived at 
a place called Hollywood, where she 
was instantly acclaimed by all who saw 
her, and the highest 
paid film-star tore up 
hercontract and walked 
out of the studio in 
despair. 

Rosemary's head was 
not turned by all this 
homage. She soon be- 
came a great star and 
earned six thousand 
pounds a month, which 
was cut down fifty per 
cent. the following week 
because the American 
banks were shut. 

Some time after she 
married a count, and 
came to England for 
her honeymoon, leav- 
ing the count in 
America. She was met 
at Southampton by 
the Mayor, complete 
with Corporation, and 
spoke over the wireless 
to millions of her ad- 
mirers, all of whom 
possessed her photo- 


graph and most of 
whom demanded her 
autograph. 


Next day she visited 
her old home, where 
she found everything 
exactly as she had left 
it, except that the lord, 
her father, had gone to 
Dartmoor for seven 
years in answer to an 
urgent summons from 
the Government which 
he could not possibly 
disobey. 

Her love for the old 


ADORING CHAUFFEUR,” place overcame her so 


strongly thatshe cabled 
to the count in America to tell him 
that she was never coming back again. 
Then she sought out the adoring 
chauffeur, who was now in a big way 
of business on his own, and married 
him to save repayment of the twenty 
pounds she had borrowed. 

And they both lived happily ever 
after at the castle, which they turned 
into the biggest petrol-station in all 
that shire. Forget-me-nots grew round 
about it, and in summer there were 
roses and honeysuckle on the portico. 
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THE RETURN FROM THE HOLIDAYS. 
“On, Nanny! Nanny! I pon’? THINK THE GOLDFISH KNOW ME.” 
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ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA. 
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Man with particular 


grievance OH, IT'S ONLY 


YOL S It I THO H \ T 
: G WAS ONE OF THOSE CONFOUNDED MOTOR 


| CYCLES KICKING UP A ROW AGAIN’ 
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VERY ROUGH CRUISE. 
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THE END O’ THE CRUISE FOR MEALS 
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Ephraim’s Undoing. 
An Idyll of Village Life. 


CHAPTER I, 

Ar THE “ BULL AND Scissors.” 

Tue little hamlet of Clodbury lay 
basking in the warm sunlight of a 
bright May morning. Butter- 
flies flitted from flower to flower 
in the colourful cottage-gar- 
dens, rooks cawed in the distant 
elm-trees, and by the trim 
white-painted bridge a gentle 
gurgling showed that Ebenezer 
Truclove was taking his mid- 
day beer. The village street 
wore a deserted air and the old 
man, seeing little chance of get- 
ting any more, drank slowly as 
he listened with grave polite- 
ness to the girl who sat beside 


him at the door of the *‘ Bull > 


and Scissors.” A stranger ap- 
proaching more closely (for no 


' one who knew Ebenezer would 


| of Simon Earwhacker, one of 


dosuch a foolhardy thing) would 
have seen at a glance that here, 
if anywhere, was the heroine 
of the kind of story upon which 
we are now embarked. The 
roses in her cheeks and also (I regret 
to say) in her hair, the freckles on her 
nose, and the dimple at the side of her 
enormous mulberry-coloured mouth all 
marked her out as the best type of 
simple English girlhood. Beneath her 


| simple muslin frock—but I am_for- 


getting; this is not a war-book. Be- 
neath her simple muslin hat two eyes 
of cornflower-blue looked out 
with frank. directness, and in 
their limpid depths one might 
see reflected not only Ebenezer’s 
mug of beer but the purity and 
sweet simplicity of her beauti- 
ful character. Wherever she 
went she seemed to carry with 
her the scent of new-mown hay, 
A very child of Nature, men 
called her; though she was, as 
a matter of fact, the daughter 


the hardest- bitten farmers in 
all the countryside and the kind 
of father that only a girl like 
Prudence could possibly be sad- 
dled with. She was speaking 
of him at this very moment to 
Ebenezer. 

Father is determined to en- 
gineer a matrimonial alliance between 
myself and. Ephraim Mathers, and 
threatens to excoriate my name from 
the Family Bible if 1 oppose his 
wishes,” she said, speaking with the 
quaint adorable accent of the B.B.C. 

“ Owd — slubberdegullion!” said 
Ebenezer, who had no wireless - set. 


“Simon EAR-WHACKER . . 


“And doan’t ‘ee loike Ephraim then, 
Miss Prue?” 

“T detest him, the gurt—great toad! 
but father is such a cruel hard man, 
and says he is the wealthiest farmer in 
the whole district and worth fifty Mr. 
Williamses. And, oh, Mr. Truclove, I 
do love Mr. Williams so!” 





“HERE ... WAS THE HEROINE.” 


‘ Be that the poet-chap from Lunnon 
town yew du mean?” asked Ebenezer, 
more for the convenience of the reader 
than because he was in any real doubt 
about the matter. ‘ Gentleman-born 
‘e be—ah, an’ wunnerful clever tu, so 
I’ve ‘eerd tell; though not so big and 
strong as Ephraim, no, not be a hub- 
bock * or more. But ‘twill ar! cum right 





. ORDERING THE 


i’ the end, so doan’t ‘ee fret theeself, 
lass.” 

“Tt cannot, it cannot!” cried the 
unhappy girl, and great tear-drops 
splashed on the gravel path as she told 








*A kind of three-handled trowel, now 
obsolete. 


LINES OF 


of the unfair test by which her father 
had decided to select her mate. 

“Tf yon numskull,” he had said, 
alluding to Aubrey Williams in his 
rough unkindly way, “be a better man 
than Ephraim here, an’ kin beat him 
at ploughing an’ milking—ah, an’ win 
t’ prize for t’ best beetroot at t’ Flower- 
Show into t’ bargain—ye shall 
have him an’ welcome.” And 
then and there he had drawn 
up the rules for the triple con- 
test, which was to begin with- 
out delay. 

“But my Aubrey has never 
even seen a plough, Mr. True- 
love, and cows offend his sense 
of artistic values, so whatever 
shall I do? It du seem as I 
mun wed Ephraim—I mean, it 
looks as if I shall have to marry 
Ephraim Mathers after all.” 

“It be main late for plough- 
in’ sartinly.” Ebenezer’s answer 
was a little vague. He was won- 
dering whether an offer of a 
hundred to one against Wil- 
liams for the triple event would 
find any takers. 

A few moments later he en- 
tered the tap-room to make 
sure, and Prudence, gathering up her 
basket of eggs and tucking a cauli- 
flower under her arm, strode sadly 
home to lunch. 

Carrer II. 
THe MiILKiInG ConTEs?. 

The day of the opening contest 
dawned bright and clear, with just 
enough wind to make conditions 
ideal, and a goodly crowd as- 
sembled at Karwhacker Farm 
to see the sport. Conspicuous 
among them all was Simon Ear- 
whacker himself as he moved 
from place to place setting 
everything to rights, now whis- 
pering to the judges, now order- 
ing the lines. of cows, and ever 
and anon turning to glance with 
lowered brows at the corner by 
the pig-sties where Prudence, 
her fair head close to Aubrey’s, 
read him hurried extracts from 
The Dairyman’s Guide. To tell 
the truth, Simon was uneasy. 
Already his gigantic watch 
pointed to six minutes to the 
hour, and by the rules of the 
competition either competitor 
failing toappear by teno’clock was auto- 
matically disqualified. Yet Ephraim 
Mathers was nowhere to be seen. 
Minute by minute his agitation grew, 
until at last a fast-driven gig was re- 
bee approaching rapidly from Middle 
tutchley. On the very stroke of ten it 
drew up with a clatter before the gate 


cows.” 
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and a foul green hat came skimming 
over the heads of the people into the 
byre, to be followed a moment later 
by Ephraim himself, looking fit and 
well in purple corduroys. 

“Ephraim! Ephraim!” shouted the 
onlookers in a frenzy of excitement, 
some of them even taking the straws 
out of their mouths in their 
enthusiasm, for public sym- 
pathy was on the side of the 
local champion. Outside the O- 
milking-shed the rivals met, 
and a great silence fell upon 
all as Aubrey spun a bright 
new sixpence (borrowed from 
Prudence) high into the air. 
It fell on a pig, and a mighty \/ 
roar greeted the announcement 
that Ephraim had won the toss 
and would go in first. ¥ 

Ephraim Mathers came of a ae é 
long line of skilful milkers, but , 
on this occasion at least he 
surpassed them all. He was 
brilliant. Experienced cow- 
herds in the company said that 
never had they seen a man 
milk as Ephraim Mathers milked 
that day. A brindled shorthorn of 
proved capacity accompanied him to 
the stool, but in less than two minutes 
he was calling for another cow. And so 
it went on, until at the end of the 
allotted half-hour seventeen empties 
stood lowing in the yard and as many 
brimming pails were ranged against the 
wall. _ “A phenomenal display,” as 
Prudence observed with grudging ad- 
miration. 

And now it was Aubrey’s turn. A 
man of extreme deli- 
eacy, his whole being 
shrank from contact , 
with ananimalwithfour <j 
stomachs; but, remind- >} 
ing himself that it was i 


sake, he shook back his 
long dark curls and Ls 
plunged boldly into the 
shed. / 

Half-an-hour later, 
when the officials en- 
tered the building, they 
found him sketching on 
the back of an old envelope. 

“Where be t’ milk?” asked Simon 
roughly. 

“What milk?” said Aubrey, 

“Why, t’ milk as was to help thee win 
my darter’s hand.” 

“Dear me! I must have forgotten. I 
have been doing a little still-life work. 
But I will begin at once.” 

“ "Tis too late, lad,” said Simon tri- 
umphantly ; and so indeed it was. Al- 
ready the judges had begun their 


“Fo 


| announcement: “We hereby proclaim 





PRUDENCE, 


Ephraim Mathers 
seventeen clear—— 
“Hold!” cried a voice in bell-like 
tones, and Prudence, leaping upon a 
wheelbarrow, waved aloft the envelope 
which she had snatched from Aubrey’s 
unresisting hand. ‘By the rules of the 
contest the winner was to be he who 





LEAPING UPON 
ALOFT THE ENVELOPE.” 


in the space of thirty minutes drew the 
greater amount of milk. Ephraim 
Mathers has drawn seventeen pails. 
Now let these be counted,” and with a 
gesture of defiance she hurled the paper 
at the feet of the judges. 

Aubrey Williams had drawn twenty- 
three! 

In an instant all was confusion. Men 
shouted, dogs barked and horses 
swooned. Two Buff Orpingtons were so 
affected that they never laid again; and 


RWARD ,.. 


. DASHED THE 


amid the tumult Aubrey, with his head 
in the clouds and his feet in a bucket of 
pig-wash, clasped the radiant Prudence 
to his breast. 

“Prue!” he whispered. 

“Aubrey!” she murmured. 

“Dang it!” said Simon Earwhacker. 

CuapTer III. 
Tue PLoventne-Marcu. 
The milking contest had ended in an 


unexpected and glorious victory, but 
the heart of Prudence Earwhacker grew 





the winner by 


4 WHEELBARROW, WAVED 





TWO GREAT HORSES,” 


heavy within her as the date of the 
ploughing-match drew near. Every 
evening she took Aubrey down to the 
Five-Acre to practise, but, do what she 
would, she could not keep him on his 
course. Sometimes he would be straight 
for forty, fifty, sixty yards, and then 
that old dreamy look would come 
back and away he would go in 
great sweeping curves, carol- 
ling blithely as he went. 

“It is the creative spirit,” 
he would say when she chided 
him, and would point out to 
her the nobility and grace of 
his twining furrows. 

Once, when his whirling 
share had marked out a pat- 
tern of almost unearthly 
beauty—a thing of curves and 
loops and complex involutions, 
he turned to her and, falling 
on his knees before her in an 
eestasy of love, cried, “It is 
yours, Prue—all yours! 1 de- 
dicate this work to you!” And 
she, poor girl, though her heart 
was breaking, only reproved 
him gently, saying, “ Oh, 
Aubrey, you have made the horses 
giddy!” and then, turning away to 
hide her heaving cheeks, went lumber- 
ing home to supper. 

She was a difficult girl at times, 
thought Aubrey sadly. 


Vs 





The tale of the match itself—a single- 
furrow affair over Simon’s Ten-acre— 
is soon told. Ephraim, ploughing with 
less than his usual care, developed a 
nasty kink two furlongs from home 

which marred an other- 
wise tidy furrow; but 
even so no one, not even 


loyal little Prudence, 

could doubt that the 

sg effort was good enough 
“7 “F) to beat so unworldly a 
ey ploughman as Aubrey. 


Indeed, for all her cour- 
age the girl’s hopes had 
sunk to zero, and as she 
- knelt to tie the string 
below her sweethcart’s 
knees unbidden tears fell 
thick and fast upon the 
big boots he had borrowed from Ebenezer. 

“Remember what it says in How to 
Plough, beloved,” she faltered as she 
rose; and for answer he pressed into 
her hand some verses on the Infinite, 
then, without word or glance, sprang 
lightly to the plough-handles. Next 
instant he had burst into song. 

Old men in Clodbury still speak with 
reverence of the sight they saw that 
day. Forward at a tremendous pace 
dashed the two great horses, spurred by 
the sweet sad music, and behind them, 
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running easily over the clods, went 
Aubrey Williams, the light of genius in 
his eyes. And when it was all over and 
the three of them stood sweating at the 
further end, a great shout of wonder 
arose from the spectators. It was the 
straightest furrow ever seen in Clod- 
bury! 

Good, lad! good lad!” said Squire 
Aitchbone heartily, wringing our hero's 
hand, 

Simon and Ephraim were biting their 
nails. 

What 
Ebenezer. 

Prudence had fainted with joy. 

But Aubrey, who had read Sneebohl 
on The Beauty of the Straight Line the 
night before, cared for none of these 
things. He was secking a rhyme for 
“tilth.” 


about they boots?” said 


CHapTer IV. 

A Hopetess Dawy. 

May passed into June and 
June into July; the corn 
ripened, hollyhocks burst 
into bloom, and Ephraim 
Mathers grew steadily hotter 
and hotter under his ill 
fitting collar. Twice he had 


been baulked of victory, and 
now, on the eve of the 
llower-Show, he brooded 


darkly on the fateful issues 
ofthe morrow. Prudence was 


his; he loved her madly, 
fiercely. The very thought 


of her in another's keeping 
his teeth on edge and 
sent the dark blood surging 
into his ears. At all costs Aubrey 
Williams must not win the Beetroot 
Cup, and he, Ephraim, could alone 
prevent it! Not a man save him- 
self was willing to oppose him, 
completely had the debonair young 
poet, dang him! won all hearts by his 
vallant bearing at the ploughing-match. 
Once more it was a straight fight be- 
tween them, but this time, by gubber! 
the result should be different. With 
the fearful oath on his lips Ephraim 
went out to look at his beet. 

Night found him still standing among 
the roots, turning over in his mind the 
details of a monstrous plan. He had 
some lovely beet, but what if Aubrey 
had some lovelier? He must take 
risks—must make sure in time. 

Half-an-hour later he was on his 
way to Aubrey’s garden, a_tape- 
measure clasped firmly in his huge right 
hand. To such lengths will the evil 
passion of jealousy drive its frenzied 
victims. 


set 


50 


no 


good-day, Miss 


I give you Pru- 
dence,” said Aubrey in his courtly way 


“ FLune 


at five o'clock the following morning. 
The girl was on her way back from 
somewhere or other, and he hailed her 
as she passed his gate. 

Good-morning, Aubrey,” she flashed 
back at him, her face shining from the 
effects of too much soap and water. 
“May I come in?” 

Together they walked in_ silence 
through the kitchen-garden, and Prue’s 
heart sank within her for about the fifth 
time since the beginning of May as 
she surveyed the bedraggled beetroot. 
She could not conceal from herself the 
fact that it was wretched stuff, unfit 
even for the basest cow; but her lover 
was smiling happily and she said no 
word. 

Outside the tool-shed he took her 
in his arms. “Prudence,” he said, “I 
have been keeping something from you 
all these months. Inside this shed lies 


HERSELF TO 
the Queen of the West, thirty-three 
inches round the waist, and the finest, 
handsomest— : 

* Beast! Rous! Deceiver!”’ she cried, 
the tears starting to her eyes as she 
flung herself in a frenzy of despair on 
to an onion-bed. ‘‘That you of all men 
should treat me so!”’ 

Aubrey was puzzled. He had meant 
to surprise her, but not to this extent. 
“Come, come,” he said sternly—*‘the 
shock has been too much for you. I 
should have broken it more gently. 
But what, after all, is a beetroot ? 
In the great harmony of the uni- 
verse r 

“A beetroot?” she gasped, 
positively hideous in her relief. 

‘*Certainly—a champion beetroot.” 

“Oh, Aubrey—and I doubted you! 
Forgive me.” 

* With all my heart.” 

“Will you show it to me, dearest ?” 
She was all leaf-mould and contrition. 


looking 


Proudly he threw open the door of 


the tool-shed. “Look!” he cried—and 
gave a shuddering gasp of dismay. 
The Queen of the West had gone! 


AN ONION-BED.” 





CHAPTER V. 
Tur FLowEer-SHow. 

The grounds of Biggeley Manor, the 
old-world residence of Colonel Harry 
(“Squire ’’) Aitchbone, were ablaze with 
life and colour. On the spacious lawns 
some of the best people in the neigh- 
bourhood strolled to and fro, halting 
now and again to exchange a greeting 
or to watch the finish of the Mothers’ 
Sack-race. Admiral Fluke was there in 
full-dress uniform: Lord Isinglass had 
brought his stupid daughters; in the 
refreshment-tent Lady Ipswich was 
cracking jokes with the Duchess of 
Havant and Hook. From the distance 
came the haunting strains of a round- 
about. Clodbury’s Annual Féte and 
Flower-Show was at its height. 

There were many lovely faces and 
expensive frocks to be seen that 
afternoon, but none looked 
sweeter than Prudence in 
her simple white organdie 
with the crimson sash, and 
more than one baronet 
turned to glance at her 
as she made her way to- 
wards the vegetable tent on 
Aubrey’s arm, 

‘Dashed pretty girl, that 

-what ?” said Sir Archibald 
Crawshay, M.F.H., cracking 
his whip to emphasise the 
words. 

“You're right, by gad!” 
It was the Vicar of Minchin- 
under-Tapley who so readily 
expressed his agreement 
with his companion’s views. 

Meanwhile, Prudence, unconscious 
of the interest she was exciting, had 
passed with her escort beneath the flap 
of the giant marquee and now stood 
gazing with lack-lustre eyes at a highly- 
commended carrot. The judging was 
over, but the disappointed lovers had 
little or no interest in the results. The 
mysterious disappearance of the Queen 
of the West had been a crushing blow, 
and, though Aubrey had sent in the 
best beetroot left in the garden, it was 
without hope that he did so. Probably 
it would not even be commended. 

A surprise awaited them when they 
came at last, vid the cauliflowers and 
sea-kale, to the beetroot stall. There 
were only two, and the second prize, in 
the absence of any other entries, had 
gone to Aubrey! Upon the winning ex- 
hibit, a veritable monster, were pinned 
two cards—a red one which said— 

First Prize 
and a white one on which was written— 
SprcraL Prize 
For the Best Vegetable in the Show. 


Prudence regarded its great em- 
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purpled sides with awe. “Oh, Aubrey,” 
she asked wistfully, “was the Queen of 
the West as big as that?” 

“That is the Queen of the West,” he 
said fairly quietly. “There 
has been dirty work.” 

“But who——?!” 

Their eyes met. 

“You must denounce him, 
Aubrey. You must you—shall!”’ 

‘Leave this to me,” he said 
with a compelling gesture that 


We will not attempt to de- 


scribe inany detail the emotions Reef 


that racked poor Prudence’s 
bosom as she sat beside her 


two hours later. The situation 
seemed indeed a desperate one. 
What could Aubrey do, even 
if he found a hammer, to prove 


| the guilt of Ephraim Mathers ? Mere 


violence would not suffice. To add to 
her misery Ephraim was trying to hold 
her hand. Would Aubrey never come ? 

Ephraim himself was at the top of his 





v3 M AFRAID MY LITTLE DOG HAS EATEN HIS TICKET.” 
SORRY, LaDy, 






I WISH TO SHOW YOI 





root which now reposed in a place of 
honour on the judges’ table, but who 
would believe the charge if it were made? 
Naryaone. It was his hour of triumph. 


through the throng and now stood ina 
graceful attitude before him. 

“I wish to show you something,” 
said Aubrey, and, taking a hammer 

from his pocket, caught the 
ae Queen of the West a savage 
= wallop in the middle. 

She burst into a thousand 
fragments. 

“What is the meaning of 
this?” roared the Squire. — 

‘ Plaster- of -Paris, I fancy,” 
said Aubrey, and there were 
tears in his eyes as he spoke. 
After all, she had been one of 
his noblest creations. 

In the silence that followed 
all eyes were turned upon 


WAN Ephraim, who sat as though 
\°\.-\ _ thunderstruck in his seat, 
=5 ~k\ How could he reveal the real 
—— \/ 


LU author of this false fruit with- 
out admitting his own guilty 
deed? Twice he rose to speak 
and twice thought better of it. 

And then— 

‘I claim the Beetroot Cup,” said 

Aubrey Williams. 


SOMETHING, SAID AUBREY. 


“We come now,” Squire Aitchbone 
was saying, “to the award of the Beet- 
root Cup, which goes this year, very 
deservedly in my opinion, to Well, 
well, my boy, what is it!’ 


iy bo The honeymoon will be spent at 
A slim figure had pushed its way U 


ggely Parva. H. F. E. 





BUT YOU ‘LL HAVE TO BUY HIM A SECOND HELPING.” 
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YOUNGER AND YOUNGER. 


[Actresses, according to interviewers, are always younger.] 





Miss Lavra COWIE WAS PLAYING 
WITH A TOY ENGINE. 





Miss CELIA JOHNSON WAS HOLD- 
ING A CONVERSATION WITH HER 





Wk FOUND THAT Miss LILIAN 








BRAITHWAITE HAD BECOME SO DOLL, 
YOUNG SHE HAD REEN BOWLING Miss EpITH EVANS WAS PRACTISING 
A HOOP IN THE GARDEN. SCALES AND LOOKING VERY FLAPPERISH. ; 
WZ 


Miss EVA MOORE WAS DIVIDING HER ATTENTION 
BETWEEN A BALL AND TWO BUTTERFLIES, 





Miss YVONNE ARNAUD HAVING 

SLIPPED BACK TO HER PRE- 

ENGLISH DAYS WAS BUSY 
| LEARNING THE RUDIMENTS OF 
THE LANGUAGE. 


Miss TALLULAH BANKHEAD REGARDED Us 
WITH GRAVE EYES FROM HER PRAM. 


Miss CONNIE EDISS WAS WAITING WITH 
PLUMP HAPPINESS POR HER DINNER, 




















Miss PHYLLIS N&ILSON-TERRY Was Miss GERTRUDE LAWRENCE WAS PUTTING Miss EDNA BRST WAS ASLEEP AND HER 
IN THR HANDS OF HER NURSE, HER DOLLS’-HOUSE IN ORDER. NANNY SA'D SHE MUST NOT BE DISTURBED 
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“CONGRATULATIONS, LADY PAMELA, YOU HAVE BAGGED YOUR FIRST LION!” 
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ENTRANCE INTO THE CLUBHOUSE OF THE SCOTSMAN WHO DID THE SHORT HOLE IN ONE. 
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AN ENTERPRISING VARIETY-ARTIST ONCE BOUGHT AND TRIED IT ON A GREAT MANAGER WITHOUT 
AN ABSOLUTELY NEW JOKE RESULT; 
' 
' 
SO HE TRIED IT ON ANOTHER GREAT MANAGER AND ANOTHER— 
AND ANOTHER— AND ANOTHER— 








AND ANOTHER; AND—THEN HE GOT A CONTRACT, 
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ATTEMPTS TO FLEE FROM HIS OWN SUCCESS. 
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AND IN THE COUNTRY ONE CAN THINK OUT THINGS 
ONE MUST CERTAINLY DO IN THE STUDIO, 
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ACCORDING to a news-item a German 
street-seller has been shot because he 
disagreed with the Nazi policy. Death 
from Natural Causes. 


The quarterly return of the Regis- 
trar-General reports that 3,441 fewer 
children were born than in the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. Unfortu- 
nately it was not possible to give 
their names, 





An English boxer is to go on the 
stage and has been taking lessons in 
acting. We hear that several dramatic 
critics have decided to take lessons in 
boxing. 





It is the duty of one Government 
official to visit every State monument 
and statue at least once a year. It is 
to his credit that never once has he 
faltered in his grim task. 
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Farm-workers in America are awak- 
ened in the morning by wireless. For 
the sake of realism, a crowing cock is 
broadeast at dawn. 


A man was recently sentenced for 
stealing and selling wireless apparatus. 
It appears that he had been mixed up 
with a receiving set. 





An engineer thinks it would be pos- 
sible to improve the acoustics of the 
House of Commons. Surely it would be 
a pity to tamper with the natural 
amenities of the ancient pile. 


A party travelling in a motor-car 
with a uniformed housemaid and but- 
ler has been observed in the Highlands. 
Stops are only made at the most 
refined scenery. 


A doctor ridicules the phrase “‘Sleep- 





ing like a log.” Some people, however, 
sleep like logs being sawn. 


Further railway electrification 
schemes are said to be under consider- 
ation. Would it be possible to electrify 
the porters ? % & 


At a recent wedding the bridesmaids 
and the bride were dressed exactly 
alike. It was noticed that the best 
man wore the same nervous look as 
the bridegroom. 


When a seaside postman opened a 
pillar-box he found a swarm of bees 
inside. It appears that the intelligent 
insects were attracted by a posteard 
which began ‘‘Sweetest Honey.”’ 


It must have been a native of Aber- 
deen who, in a London bargain base- 
ment, asked the attendant if there 
were another floor below. 
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Aunt Anne and the Economic Conference. 


Pascr~c through London on way to Ulster, read Aunt 
Anne s postcard Arrive King’s Cross 10 ay Econom 
Conierencs Lanch with Delegates The Sales Roses m 
Regent’s Park. Measured for boots. Dentis The new 
Woolworth’s. Tea there 

1 am sorry that litth Dotruss has gone back, said 
Aunt Anne. settling berself in the taxi that was taking us 


Euston 


the Economic Conferenc I should like to have said 
Gut mann’ to him Aunt Anne learns languag : und spe iks 
Cacia eta ten add of the dictionary alon He deserves 


ouragement. That ¢ ns officer in Vienna had charm 


r manners 


We drew up at Entrance A and w ‘ n to 
Entrance B 
Th wurst wu ui Wiis ra 
ffect that letter om! lation | papers of iden 
were required from persons wishing to ¢ ter the Publ 
(-aliery and listen to 1 debates 
Nonsense!” said Aunt Anne when I pointed tl 
her Wher e Public Gallery. my mai 
Where are vo tters of recommendation, lady 
the policeman repr g Oo are you? | 
Whoaml said Aunt Anne indignantly My neph 
will tell you wl | 
Can't be dor i the pe licen | 
d be too funny-like for you to recommend ‘im a 
ommend y mt 
Aunt Anne hurnedl, irve | rich held 


menadcrs 


Messt Pinchem, Clinchem 


Row near Chancery 


14 Pinchem, of some int 
Lan she announced finally m\ 


; 


iumily lawyers You can get them on the telephon 


Look here, lady said the policeman persuasively 
ul go up the stairs and through the Museum to the 
middle door and you'll find policeman at a tabl 


perhaps will be able to do something for you 

We mounted the staircase to the upper part of tl 
Science Museum. which was apparently pein ect i! 
verflow by its Geological brother 


The original boat M ith whi h the first boat 


wed Dear me! said Aunt Anne pausing to mspect th 
poat And could be used again and again still B t voung 
men are always extravagant 


1 hurried het past a number of intricate-looking n ines 
to the table where th« policeman was all ready for us Hy 
listened gloomily to Aunt Anne’s complaint that th papers 
had only said that the Public Gallery was untily filled 
ind not the reason for it 

‘Il never read the papers now,” said the policeman 
darkly most unreliable gut there you are, lady—you 
could listen to ‘em all day if it rested with me. but rules 
ire rules.” ; 

But five minutes would be quite enough,” said Aunt 
Anne. ‘I have the Sales to do, and 8g 

“Five minutes or a day, it’s all the same,” said the 
gloomy policeman. “ Hidentity, lady, hidentity! 

“What I shall say in my letter to The Times,” said 
Aunt Anne as we descended the staircase to the door 
where the first policeman was trying hard not to see us. 
“js just the simple question, “What are these people 
ashamed of ?’”’ 

It was at this darkest hour that a foreign-looking but 
distinguished gentleman who had just descended from a 
large car with several other gentlemen stopped short, 
looked at Aunt Anne, and then rushed up to her with 
outstretched hands. 
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aaa 
My dear Madame, he cried to see you again, what 
happiness!’ 

My dear Monsieur,” began Aunt Anne, and was swept 
nto the middle of the party with excited exclamations and 
questionings, at the end of which, completely surrounded 
by recommenders, Aunt Anne and myself again approached 
the doorways 

| knew you'd do it somehow, lady .” said the poli ‘man 
ippreciatively but not quite as complete-like as this.” 

Fellowed by his admiring gaze we once more ascended 
the staircan 

“You will onlv sit a little time. is it not so, Madame?” 
said the first foreign gentleman anxiously. “Then the lunch 
all together, is it not 

Bon homme, Economic Conference, Lunch with Dele- 
gates,” said Aunt Anne, as the policeman at the table 


received us gloomily, murmuring “ Hidentity! 


Bengal Beaches. 


omes through the Bombay Gate 
\nd he taxis to the station where the North expresses wait, 
He sees the Parsi vultures sitting silent round their tower 
\nd then he’s off to Dethi or the Punjab or Peshawar 


yt tourist out to India ( 


But he never turns him southward, or if he does he goes 

lo Madura and Trichy and the guide-book sights and shows, 

\nd he misses all the Beaches lying lovely ‘neath his nose. 

The tourist for Colombo he wanders out and on 

Through the bright and lazy lotus-land that people call 
Ceyion 


(nat yjapur i's ruins and the Temple of the Tooth 
And he says, “There's nothing like it,” and he’s not far off 


the truth 
But he doesn’t sce Point Calimere across the straitened Bay 
Where the palm trees bow and bec kon. and he hasn't time 
to stay 
\s IT have) by the Beaches running northward and away. 
The tourist bound for Burma he fills his happy eyes 
With the sum of coloured beauty fairy painters nuld 


devises 
White elephants and peacot ks and the soaring Shwe Dagon, 
(nd he wonders, “Can you beat it?” and it’s difficult, I 
own 
But oh, the sea at Mandapam, the surf at Tranquebat 
\t Covelong and Cuddalore, Sadras and Adyar, 
\nd the Bengal Beaches, south to north, how heavenly 
they are! 


The tourist sees a host of things as round and round he goes 

And the lands unlock their loveliness, their treasuries dis- 
close. 

But—he doesn't see the Beaches, he hasn't time to spare 

(As I have), so he hurries on and leaves us langhing there. 

The sea-wind singing through the palms, the surf’s exultant 
cry, 

The blazing sun at noonday or the cool moon riding high 

No, | wouldn't be the tourist. Not for anything. Not I. 


PES SPR ER H. B. 


Lady Constance Fawkes was ‘at home’ to a large number of 
friends, recently, at ‘Culzean,’ when the croquette season Was 
opened.”—Canadian Paper. 


The close season for vol-au-vent begins very soon. 


Mr. Terence Rupert Corelli Fox, a third year Undergraduate at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, has swept the beard in the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripes . "—Hast Anglian Paper. 
It sounds very greedy of him. 
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THE GERMAN MAZEPPA, 


“AWAY! AWAY! MY BREATH WAS GONE, 
1 SAW NOT WHERE HE HURRIED ON. 

















How to Succeed. 
iV At Your Hobby 
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t tor ever be pt xiding and scarrin 
face of the defenceleas earth 
thing is to be gained by attempting 
oerce a non-gardener into the fray, 
ss by trying to turn a confirmed 
idict from the long row he has set 
set to hoe 
Fret-work has its pouits, and many 


t put vaant hour | spent in mv earlier 


ays manipul ting t! fragile saw 
fea-pot stands, pipe-racks, picture 


frames, book ends. all sorts of beauti 


PROPERZIA DI 


\ iorgiven to 


Kets whe 
i¢ tind « 
~ t beauty 
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Snel WoOTk 
S ward. not 
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to wonder to wl 
uld eventually 


d the tret-worket 


brackets. tre 


t object thes 


“ itt wur i 
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is . 1 hobby 
For one thing 
smount of litter 


; 


Ross I 


ition otf minute « 


oO support 
ria 


unreservedly 





hild not always so gladly tf 


o the husband: for another, i 


tion: Golf. Hobby: Fret-work 


sufficiently convincing concl 


vour column in Who's Who ks 


t. therefore, and turn your att 
to the good, clean, wholeson I 
f philately. There is something 
stamp-collecting (now you 

what I'm talking about) which 


to breed politeness and good n 
No better-behaved assembly, | 
reason to believe, has ever m« 
the Convention of Philatelists 


ld in this country Here w 


shouting and screaming, such as 
too many of our conferences an 
vocations, no bitter words on t! 
ect of irregular perforations, no t 
st over the inverted head of P: 
CHARLES on the twenty-five ba 
Roumanian st imps of 1O06 Kk 


delicate question of watermarks 
discussed without a s ufth T 
ATCLSTS k nyuaom 8 on wh 
ut est of men may enter unalt 


The usual way to start being 


atelist is to buy a sixpenny pa 


foreign postage stamps und sti k 
uN 1 suppose in these hard 


tl 


things are different, but in th: 


aayvs one never ceased to be surpt 
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| at the thoughtfulness and generosity 





Not content with send 

ing me one of each kind in his packets, 
my collaborator used frequently to in 

clude ten or even twenty of his favour 

ite variety, for fear no doubt that a 
single specimen might be damaged o1 
mislaid—-or perhaps with some idea 
that | might wish to decorate the walls 
of my room in this harmonious fashion. 
In particular there was a_ five-cent 
French stamp depicting a female sower 
ona green background (1907. No Wmk 
Perf. 14 134) of which he was so de- 
termined that I should have an ample 
supply that I was foreed, partly 
through lack of storage-room and partly 
in order to avoid a scandal, to change 
after a while to a dealer with less em- 


barrassing obsessions 


of one’s dealer 


One cannot have 
over a hundred portraits of the same 
lady in one’s possession without eye 
brows being raised and unkind com 
ments made. 


An alternative plan is to purchase 
somebody else’s collection outright and 
add to it as circumstances permit 
This appears to have been my final 
solution of the difficulties mentioned 
above, for on the fly leaf of my book 


| read, “This album belongs to J 
Warren and consists of 510 differunt 
stamps,” under which a certain Peter 


Boswell has proudly written, “ Bought 
by the undersigned from J. Warren for 
2 6—now contains 826 stamps and no 
swaps ” After this the precious volume 
must have passed to a member of my 
own family, whence it descended to me 
under the terms of a contract of which 
no record remains, though there is no 
doubt in my own mind that [ was 
badly done. To give the present total 
would be merely to lay myself open to 
the charge of ostentation 


But whatever the procedure you 
adopt, immediately you have 
few stamps stuck in an album you 
must buy a catalogue and begin the 
Very 
soon you will realise why philatelists 
go bald so young in life. Take that nice 
red stamp of yours with the portrait 
of a bearded man (centre) and a lot of 
whirligigs round the edge That looks 
easy enough to identify, until you find 
that the catalogue has it scheduled as 
red. scarlet, 
dull claret, rose and vermilion, and you 
and your wife have to argue for half 
an-hour before you are ready to agree 
that rose (value Id.) rather than car 
mine (value 4d.) is the shade your own 
specimen happens to favour. But the 
real struggle is only just beginning 
What about this special rose-red issue 
| of the following year, printed on bluish- 


got a 


task of valuing your collection 


carmine, deep carmine, 
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Ll KNOW, DEAREST. 


SOME RAMBLER ROSES ON 


white paper, No Wmk., 12} Perfs. and 
worth £25? Surely that might be the 
one you've got? Yes, the back cer- 
tainly has a bluish tinge, the benzine 
bath reveals no trace of a wmk,, the 
12} perfs. are all present and correct, 
and really, now you come to look at it 
properly, * 
the most accurate description of its 
peculiarly haunting shade. So down 
it goes at £25—-and only STANLEY 
Gippons or | could have told you that 
the shape of the top left-hand whirligig 
shows it to be a particularly disgust- 
ing forgery, not worth the bluish-white 
paper it is printed on. 

By the time the valuation is over 


rose-red "’ does seem to you 





GPoRGE IS 


GOING TO GET PERMISSION TO 


TRAIN 


you should be sufficiently conversant 
with the jargon and adroit enough 
with the tweezers to embark safely 
upon the main business of philately, 
viz., the showing of the collection to 
strangers. And if at any time while so 
engaced you are tempted to feel that 
you are really rather a pest, console 
yourself with the reflection that you are 
not among the utterly damned. After 
all you might have taken up photo- 
graphy. 1. F. E. 


An Impending Apology. 
“From the point of view of easy disposal 
the thief was far amiss, for portraits of well- 
known Montrealers would be awkward things 


to get rid of."—Canadian Paper. 
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Misleading Cases. 





Happock’s Cast 

Albert Haddock, of Hammersmith. 
was called to the Bar of the House of 
Commons to-day to answer for a con- 
tempt of Parliament. It will be remem- 
bered that Captain Cowan, the Chair- 
man of the Kitchen Committee of the 
House of Commons, was recently com- 
mitted to Brixton Prison by the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Judges of the 
King’s Bench for contempt of Court in 
failing to appear to a summons* from 
the Metropolitan Magistrate for West- 
minster and declining to apologise for 
his default to the King’s Bench. The 
House of Commons thereupon passed a 
Resolution that Captain Cowan's arrest 
and detention during the sitting of Par- 
liament was an undoubted breach of 
the privileges of Parliament. His 
Majesty’s Judges paid no attention 
to this Resolution and continued to 
detain Captain Cowan, who, by the 
Speaker's order, maintained his refusal 
to purge his contempt and secure his 
release by an apology. The Serjeant- 
at-Arms, with the Mace, visited Brix- 
ton Prison, demanded Captain Cowan's 
release, enjoyed a beer with the 
Governor, and withdrew, but without 
further satisfaction. 

For two weeks the popular interest 
was hotly excited by the dispute 
were formed and _ petitions 
prepared all over the kingdom, having 
as their object either Captain Cowan's 
immediate release or his permanent in 
carceration; and “ Liberty for Cowan 
or < Liberty for the People ” he. 
came the opposing catchwords of the 
day. Ministers were fiercely assailed 
in Parliament, not only from the Op- 
position benches, and, it is rumoured. 
went so far as to discuss the uncon- 


societies 


stitutional step of bringing pressure to 
bear upon His Majesty's Judges in 
order to secure political tranquillity. In 
the third week, however, A Woman flew 
the Atlantic unaccompanied except by 
her baby,t and this important event 
immediately monopolised the attention 
of the public. 

It was hoped that this diversion 
would enable the constitutional con- 








* Arising out of alleged offences against 
the Licensing Laws cormmitt 
the House of Commons 


+ Aged 


ed by and in 


troversy to be quietly « oncluded in the 
usual wavy—that is, with no decision 
on the question in dispute, but without 
loss of dignity to either party, the 
Judges to release Captain Cowan, the 
Captain to murmur some form of words 
which would not amount to a complete 
apology, and the Press to keep as quiet 
as possible. 

Unhappily the insensate Mr. Had. 
dock was fixed upon securing a definite 
decision. which should either have the 
effect of increasing the liberties of the 
nation or subject the Members of the 
House of Commons to the same restric- 
tions as are endured by the people. 
He obtained from a Member, first, an 
invitation to lunch, and then an “Order 
to View”: and, disguised as a minister 
of religion, he passed the hours be- 
tween | p.m. and 11.0 P.M. in prowling 
about the House of Commons and ob- 
taining as many alcoholic drinks and 
in as many places as possible. The 
time and place and character of every 
item of refreshment he recorded in a 
notebook, and this he handed from 
time to time to representatives of the 
newspapers—as “4.0 P.M.. large 
whisky - and (Smoking - Room) 
4.17 pM. small port {Lobby Bar).’ 

Some of this information appeared 
in the “Stop Press” column of one of 
the papers: a stranger whose odd by 
haviour had already caused remark 
was watched and eve ntually detained 
by the order of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
his beard came off and the infamous 
Haddox k was revealed and arrested 
Summoned before the Committee of 
Privileges, he refused to give any ex- 
planation or apology for his conduct 
except the one sentence, “I was collect- 
ing evidence The Committee there 
fore could only recommend that he be 
called to the Bar of the House to receive 
such punishment as the House thought 


suitable to his offencs 


= soda 


The House was crowded when Mr. 
Haddox k appeared at the Bar in the 
custedy of the Serjeant-at-Arms with 
his Mace. The Speaker sternly called 
on him to show cause whv he should 
not be committed for a « ontempt of the 
dignity and privileges of the House in 
laving a criminal information against a 
Member without just cause, in publish- 
ing continual libels on the House tend- 
ing to bring Parliament into ridicule 
and hatred, and in obtaining admission 
into that House in a false and assumed 
guise, he not being a minister in Holy 
Orders, in order to collect and distri- 
bute information prejudicial to the 
authority of the House. 

Mr. Haddock answered in 


a loud 
voice, and at 


times chanted an im- 
portant passage in a pleasing tenor 


“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “you will 
not expect me to apologise in a few 
curt ill-considered words. The offences 
charged against me are too numerous 
and grave for me to hope that I may 
punishment by the simple 
assertion that I am sorry. It must 
surely be part of that punishment that 
I must stand in this place like some 
ignoble Sebastian, riddled with sharp 
darts from the scornful eyes of the 
people's representatives, for so long 
as the Members can endure my pres- 
ence 

Mr. Speak r. If the prisoner at the 
Bar supposes that the House requires 
a lengthy explanation I think he is 
mistaken. 

The Members. Hear, hear! * 

The Prisoner. 1 perfectly understand, 
Sir, that the House, merciful in its 
might, is prepared to cut short the 
agonies of my present position and is 
content that my shame should not be 
more public than is necessary. But I 
am not so low as to take advantage of 
a kindness which I do not deserve. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker and honourable 
Members, 1 beg you to prolong my 
humiliation and spare not. It is an odd, 
and indeed a tragical, thing that 

An Hon. Member. How much longer, 
Mr. Speaker, are we to endur 

The Speaker. The House has de- 
manded an apology from the prisoner 
at the Bar, and it would not be conson- 
ant with natural justice to refuse to 
hear his apology. 

Another Hon. Member 
prisoner, Sin 2 

The Speaker. While the Mace is on 
the shoulders of the Serjeant-at- \rms 
I am in sole charge of the proceedings, 
and no honourable Member may ask 
any questions 


Mr. Haddock. 


escape 


this? 


May I ask the 


It is an odd, I say, and 
indeed a tragical thing that I should 
stand here charged with contempt 
against an institution which I so much 
respect, and with attacking an author- 
ity which it was my one wish to 
sustain. This House has enemies, Sit, 
but 1 am not among them. There are 
those who say that the Members have 
no heart for the sufferings of the people 


and will put burdens upon the common | 


folk which they are not content to carry 
themselves. That is the lying charge, 
Sir, which has been made, I know, in 
this matter of the hours of refreshment. 
But I know better, Sir. I know that 
the great and generous heart of this 
House 

An Hon. Member. Mr. Speak r, Sir, 
has the House no remedy : 





*Or rather “’Ear, ‘ear—’ear, ‘ear,” 4 
strange sound reminiscent of the crics of 
certain captive beasts at the approach of 
feeding-time. 
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The Speaker. 1f honourable Members 
lo net wish to hear the prisoner ex 
press his contrition their remedy is te 


ve the Chamber. 

if Hon. Member But. Sir, L have 

Motion on the Paper for the Suppres 
sion of Dog-Racing and Swimming 

Hon. Members. Chair! Chair! 

[A number of hon. M hers left t} 
House. 

Ur. Haddock (continuing). | 
the generous heart of this Hous: I 
know that its time is taken with great 
matters—with Trade and G Id and the 
Government of India 

But, Sir, these matters are not greatet 
than the principles of libe rty and fair 
dealing 

! Vor: hon M mbers t thdie we. 

and, therefore, Sir, I did what I have 
done to bring to the knowledge of this 
House what things are being done in its 
name to the prejudice of liberty and 
fair dealing, to the end that this House. 
waking like a lion, may shake itself and 
roar so mightily that its enemies will 
speak no more. 


) 


Now 1 upon the 


las or m ore 
sthdrew 

s tronbled most 

the dignity of the House 


ming mito th 


for that, [ believe, ha 
grievously 
I mean th is House ina 


tals se, pretending to | 


iy | } ig to be what | was 


not. This I did of set and loyal pu 
pose, for it is a thing done commonlh 
throughout the kingdom, in the namy 


of Parliament and in execution of its 


laws, by policemen seeking to entrap 
the subjects into the commission of 
offences or the confession ot wrong 


And this has been the cause of great 
scandal and discontent among the 
subjects, because they know not whom 
they may trust among those who come 
to their shops and houses and clubs and 
places of business. It is a sad thing, 
Sir, to shake the general confidence of 
the English one with another, t« aching 
them to suspect the stranger and refuse 
him kindness; and as the Members of 
this House are shocked in mind to find 
that a serpent has been among them 
disguised as a clergyman spying out 
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MEAS S 
their secrets. abusing their hospit ility, 
o, Sir. are the people shocked when 
thev are deceived by the spies ol 


Ministers, which are in effect the 


spies 
pl 


of Parliament 


Ln Hon Vi mbe? took notice that 
the were nol forty Ve mbe rs present in 
the Chamber. The ‘ vnd-qlass was turn dd, 
th Members were summoned and, the 


, ° : 
sand glass having run down, th ) f 


counted the Hous Ther 
than forty Members present, the Spe ther 
adjourned the House to the 
day 

On Vay Slst, being Di roy Day, Mi 
Haddock was again brought up and con- 
tinued his address. but the House was 
again counted out. The sam happ ned 
on June 3rd, Tth, 9th and 16th. 

On June 18th, upon an affidavit show- 
ing the jacts, the Lord Chief Justice 
mssued a writ of habeas corpus to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, ordering that the body 
of Haddock be brought hefore him. Th 
Nerjeant-al-Arms brought the body and 
made a return to the writ showing that the 


hy tig Pewed 


next sitting- 
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prisoner was required to apologise to the 
House for a conte mpt. Haddock swore 
that he had made five attempts to apologise 
but could not obtain a hearing, and th 
Court held that he was imprisoned with- 
out just cause and ought to be delivered. 
Th is uUYLS done . 

Captain Cowan remained in prison. 

On July 3rd a Resolution was moved 
in the House of Commons by Viscountess 
Astor that the Members ought to be 
subject to the same restrictions as_ the 
people. This was negatived by 640 votes 
to 9, and an Amendment that “the people 
ought to have the same liberties as the 
Members ” was carried by 563 votes to 16. 
Asa result “The Liberties of the People 
(Restoration) Act’’* was passed through 
all its stages in July, 1933, and Captain 
Cowan was released. ye (els 


‘The Annual Social and Presentation of 
Prizes of the 10th Perth (St. Paul's) Com- 
pany of the Boys’ Brigade took place in the 
Church Hall on Wednesday, 10th May. After 
the singing of the appropriate hymn, ‘ Will 
your anchor hold?’ tea was served and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present.” 

Scottish Pape n. 
The answer, we hope, was in the 


affirmative 


* Generally known as “ Haddock’s Act 


We 


ANYWAY, 
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The Poet on the Links. 


I Love to golf; how fine to feel 

The springy turf beneath my heel, 
Upon my cheek the winds that blow 
To flutter all the flaglets so! 

I love the look of Greens—so green ! 
The fairway’s switchbacks in between ; 
The golfers in apparel gay 

Intent upon their harmless play ; 

I love the birds that there frequent, 
So pretty and so confident 

The wagtail with its dainty run 

And very obvious sense of fun; 

The gull that lets a feather fall— 

So white and curled—so like a ball; 

I love the moles and rabbits who 
Upon the course are players too; 

I love a bunker deep and soft 

Where, spooning spurts of sand aloft, 
I am again the child who played, 
Sweet innocence! with pail and spade; 
I love exploring in the rough, 

The grassy thickets tall and tough 
Where I securely may ignore 

The far-heard furious shouts of “ Fore!” 
And meditate or botanise 

Or mark the hovering butterflies, 

And wonder where the ball can be 
And if it, lurking, laughs at me, 


THE BEASTLY THING DOESN'T 











LEAK SO MUCH 


And if this hunting ’s infra dig.— 

The sphere so small and I so big! 

And why my partner’s manner 
changed, 

What makes him seem annoyed, 
estranged, 

And if he thinks I really care 

For his impatience, frothing there! 

Yes, golf I love, and wonder why 

I make my waiting caddie ery! 


W.k. @. 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed More Prettily. 
*WAREHAM Swimuine Cie, 

\ Successrct Season, 

SECRETARY AND CHATRMAN ReEsTGN,” 

West-Country Paper. 
Very Fierce Creatures, 
A DMIRALS. 
DEFEATED, 


“TRAINING OF 
Proastsrrive Bit. 
... Lord Danesforth argued that training 
was impossible without cruelty and serious 
danger to the trainers.” N .Z. Pape r. 


“A service of thanksgiving for the throw- 
ing off of the Turkish joke in 1877 will be 
conducted at the Cathedral, Sofia, at noon on 


Sunday.”—Sydney Paper. 


Just like our own Chestnut Sunday. 


- / 
SG : / 
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EINSTEIN, Signor Musso.int, Mr..J AMES 
Dovatas, the Marchese Marconi and 
Herr HITLER gave up their interest in 
trifles and paid some attention to rain. 
Rain at Lord’s on a Saturday, and 
particularly on a Saturday on which 
a Test Match begins, should long since 
have been made impossible. Science 
that can invent wireless and split the 
atom should at once turn its mind tocor- 
recting such a foolish and obsolete an 
anomaly as a drenched cricket-ground. 
Wherever else the drops fall they 
should not fall there. A simple process 
of isolation is all that is needed. Let 
there be a downpour in St. John’s Road, 
in Wellington Road, in Grove End Road 
and in Circus Road, but none actually 
at Lord’s. It is all I ask, this little 
gracious concession; and next year I 
hope we can count upon its perform- 
ance. 

All that we were permitted to learn 
on that first sodden day (Quarter-day 





IN 
HEADLEY AND A New Har. 




















too!) was that in Mr. C. F. Watters 
of Worcestershire England has solved 





THE 


ot og te 3 
TANI RAATNONN 
\ <s TUR WOW 


a 


OF EMPIRE, 


HEADLEY LEAVING THE PAVILION. 


teur batsman at that. 
an amateur was in this position. Quick, 


came down at noon, when the top line 
of the scoreboard read: 


11 25 11. 


Kine arrived, the game was resumed, 


seended, with the board at 


2] 43 19 


What do you do to us, 
england ? 

But England, my England, can beex- 
cellent in parts too. When I left Lord’s, 
conscious of the deplorable intentions 
of London’s brooding sky, and journeyed 
south, after less than an hour I 


England, my 





zenith, and where—even more to the 
point—cricket-matches were in pro- 
gress; no fewer than three on my route, 
one of which I stopped and watched | 


NETS. 








{July 5, 1933 | 


It is long since | 


a problem and found a batsman to go watchful, unruffled and unhastening, | 

Ir is time that the British Associa- i® first with SuTcLirFe, and an ama- Mr. Watters defends and _ attacks | 
tion, Mr. Frank Pick, the Royal with equal thoroughness. But he had | 
Socicty, Mr. H. G. WELLS, Professor little enough chance. The first rain | 


After an interval, during which the | 


came into a smiling world once more, | 
where there was warm sun and a blue | 





but at ten to one the rain again de. | 


and there it remained till Monday. 
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until the last wicket fell. They were 
not England’s best, or the West Indies’ 
best, these Sussex villagers, but they 
were an excellent substitute. The 
bowlers bowled; the bats- 
men hit or not, chiefly not; 
the ficlders fielded; the um- 
pires adjudicated with a fine 
impartiality —and what 
more should one want ? And 
ultimately the best side won. 
So I was not so defrauded 
of entertainment as most of 
the damp and gloomy spec- 
tators at Lord’s must have 
been. 

On the Monday, however, 
although Father Time over 
the northern § seoring - box 
(who is not, by the way, as a 
journalist has been inform- 
ing hisreaders, W.G. GRACE) 
was in an agitated state, 
none of the winds brought 
moisture and the match 
made a new start in the 
presence of an amazingly 
latge crowd—in fact, a Satur- 
day crowd ; and the match 
went steadily to its con- 
clusion on Tuesday after- 
noon, when England won by 
an innings and 27 runs. 

It must be said at once 
that the disparity between 
the West Indians and the 
eleven that had been assem- 
bled to meet them was too 
great, even although at 
one time JARDINE’S men were not 
doing too well and indeed with the bat 
never quite justified their reputation. 
Watters added, it is true, to his. 
Ames, although he was once as- 
tonishingly let off by the rival stumper, 
again proved that he is as a rock for 
strength and solidity and will for some 
time to come probably be the first 
choice for any Test team; and VERITY 
developed a mixture of style, patience 
and skill such as are rarely associated 
with a No. 10. It was however in bowl- 
ing that we were supreme, as the figures 
tell. 

But the West Indians had_ the 
sympathy, so spirited and valiant are 
they, so indefatigable and cheerful. I 
cannot remember ever having seen a 
captain so thoughtful for his men as 
G. C. Grant, of Cambridge University 
and Jamaica, so solicitous to spare the 
bowlers’ hands, so consistently vigil- 
ant; and his throwing outof Mr. ALLEN 
was almost a miracle. In E. A. Mar- 
TINDALE, of Barbadoes, who is only 
twenty-three, the West Indians have 
a fast bowler of superb energy, whose 
run and whose delivery are one; and 
that subtle half-Celestial (as I under- 





stand), E. Acnone, is a slow bowler in this match as to bag a brace 
whom not even our crack batsmen model for the young fieldsman. But 
dared to treat lightly. I. Barrow, of GrorGE HEabLey, of Jamaica, who is 
Jamaica, who is only twenty-two, is twenty-four, is the outstanding figure, 





H.-C. 





is @ 


with many centuries, includ- 
ing double and treble, to his 
name—a shortish rather sham- 
bling figure, disdainful at the 
wicket but undoubtedly a 
batsman of genius who can 
hit anywhere. It was a sad 
moment when ALLEN yorked 
him immediately after Tues- 
day’s lunch—a meal so often 
fatal as a BorGIA supper. 
The West Indians are to- 
day, July 5, playing York- 
shire the dread, and, in 
addition to the other two 
Tests, they have sixteen 
more matches before the 
end of the season—no slight 
programme. I commend 
their gaiety and grit to all, 
and I hope that when the 
two other Tests are played, 
at Old Trafford and the 
Oval, there will be weather 
conditions more like those 
that Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Barbadoes enjoy. E. V. L. 








A Geological Con- 
versation. 





Sap Professor MoLry to 
Mr. Swope, 

“Stabilisation is not the 
dope.” 

(even if he did let off Ames) a wicket- ‘You’ve said it, kid; I’m with you 

keeper of great merit, and C. A. Roacn, wholly,” 

of Trinidad, apart from his sterling Said Mr. Swore to Professor Motry. 

batting—although he was so unlucky 


GRIFFITH, WHO Got HAMMOND AND LEYLAND. 


Said Professor Motrey to Mr. Swope, 

**Reduction of Tariffs. Gee, what a 
hope!” 

“They rise up fast but they come 
down slowly,” 

Said Mr. Swope to Professor MoLey. 


Said Professor MoLrey to Mr. Swope, 
‘With this world-crisis I’ve come to 


cope.” 
“On you the world is depending 
solely,” 


Said Mr. Swope to Professor MoLey. 


Said Professor Motry to Mr. Sworer, 

“The world will continue to groan and 
grope—” 

“Till they follow your lead, by all 
that’s holy,” 

Said Mr. Swope to Professor Morey. 








Whoopee in the Antidodes. 
“C.G.8S. FETE. 





6 > Brie » I oa ae 
MARTINDALE DISPLAYS THE 1933 VOGUE IN Grammar Friends Plan Bug Success. 
BOWLERS’ TROUSERS. Australian Paper. 
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A Trip to Hendon. 





“My boots are full of mud!” 

“Kindly remove your umbrella from 
my eye, Madam!” 

“Mrs. Gloop, allow me to assist vou 
to gain altitude.” 

I find myself in excellent form as I 
aid my companion to climb on to one of 
the chairs in our enclosure at the Royal 
Air Force Display. Near at hand an 
excellent system of loud-speakers is 
urging the spectators not to stand on 
the chairs, and I am gratified to see 
that a certain number at least of those 


THE 


But at this’ instant the formation 
appears and, after a preliminary dive, 
carry out, as [ had predicted, a series 
of well-executed loops. I am turning 
in some satisfaction to my companions 
when I am suddenly astonished to ob- 
serve that the flight is carrying out a 
manoeuvre which from where we are 
standing appears similar to a full roll 
in formation. I am about to explain 
that this must be due to some trick of 
the light when I am mortified to see 
the manceuvre repeated. It is followed 
by a roll from the top of a loop, also in 


EXPERTS CONFOUNDED. 


THE CLoups DESCEND. 


The clouds have now descended to 
about five hundred feet so that we gain 
an excellent view of the three bomber 
squadrons whose aerial drill forms the 
next event on the programme. 

‘They are all flying much too fast,” 
Mrs. Gloop exclaims with considerable 
decision in her tones. But I point out 
to her that, at any rate, the machine 
which is on the inside of the turn and 
a bare two hundred feet above the 
stands is able to reduce its velocity to 
a comfortable stalling speed and still 
keep its position. 





in front of us are showing their | 
consideration for their less | 
fortunately placed fellows. 
Consequently from our eyrie 
we gain a capital view of the 


proceedings. We turn our) 
faces to the sky and the rain 


beats down on them with re- 
freshing persistence. 

“Of course this weather | 
makes things considerably 
easier for the performers,” I 
explain with the knowledge 
born of long experience of | 
aerial matters. “They don’t 
have to ascend to such a 
dangerous altitude as would 
be necessary if the sky were 
clear.” 


Some Expert CoMMENTs. 

The first event on our pro- 
gramme is described as flight 
aerobatics by No. 1 Fighter 
Squadron, and I give my com- 
panions a brief outline of what 
we may expect to see. 

“Tt is possible,” I explain, 
“for aeroplanes to carry out 
the simpler forms of aero- 
batics while actually flying in 
formation. We shail have 
demonstrated to us a number | 
of loops and, possibly, a half- | 
roll. Such manoeuvres as a| 
complete roll and a roll from !_ 


“ EXCUSE ME, Sir 








ee 


—DID YOU HAVE 


A CHAIR?” 





“You will notice,” I ex. 
plain, “how the machines are 
being tossed about in the 
| warm air. 
| “On the contrary,” says 
| Mrs. Gloop, “I call it dis- 
tinctly cold where we are.” 

“Quite so,” L agree. * But 


the machines are passing over 
the Press stand where a con- 
| siderable quantity of hot air 
|is rising, making it dangerous 


| 
| for flying. 

| Unfortunately the rest of 
this event has to be cancelled 
le the clouds get lower and 
ke am thus deprived of the 
| opportunity of describing the 
various formations to my 
party. 


Pr) 


SomME FoRMIDABLE 
ADVERSARIES. 





The next event is a demon- 
| stration of the vitality of the 
enemies with whom the Air 
Force has to contend. 
| A convoy of motor-lorries 
/moves out into the open to 
await patiently the attack of 
a fighter squadron. It de- 
{scends at last through the | 
\clouds and starts a converg- 
|ing attack on its prey. After 
jenduring five minutes’ con- 
'centrated machine-gun _fire | 





the top of a loop are of course impos- 
sible while in formation.” 

Here Captain Featherstonechaugh, 
who has followed us into the enclosure 
and whose knowledge of aeronautics is 
entirely confined to balloons, sees fit to 
offer me a flat contradiction. 

Believing, apparently, something 
which he has read in the papers, he 


has come here in the expectation of 


seeing those very manceuvres which I 
have just described as an aerial impos- 
sibility. 
offering a few well-chosen comments on 
those simpletons who are so foolish as 
to believe everything they read in the 
papers. 


I seize the opportunity of 


formation, so that I am still further 
handicapped in my endeavours to put 


my expert assistance at the disposal of 


my companions. 

[ am not at present certain whether 
the performance was carried out by 
one large machine cunningly disguised 
to represent three small ones, or 
whether the whole effect was contrived 
by a system of mirrors. But I am con- 
vinced that the Royal Air Force would 
do well to avoid discrediting the 
experts by including in their display 
an event which apparently defies all 
those laws of formation-flying which 
wiser heads have decided are inviol- 
able. 


the occupants of the convoy are still 
further discouraged by the explosion 
of the ammunition they are carrying. 
But fortunately they still appear to 
have escaped injury and are able to 
run out into the open waving a white 
flag which they happen to have with 
them. 


AN Inept PUpPlit. 


A demonstration of air target prac- 
tice is now followed by an exhibition of 
flying by members of No. 2 Flying 
Training School. Although one of these 
is an instructor in whose flying even I 

can find little to criticise, he is followed 
by a pupil who has obviously becn at 
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little pains to benefit from the course 
of instruction at his flying school. His 
attempts to follow the movements of 
his instructor result in a series of mis- 
takes which an experienced aviator 
like myself finds little difficulty in 
pointing out. In this I am considerab ly 
assisted by the comments from the 
loud-speakers which fortunately fail 
to reach Mrs. Gloop’s ears owing to a 
slight deafness, and I am glad thus to 
be able to recover my aerial prestige, 
if indeed it had ever been lost. 


Tue CaptTain’s DISCOMFITURE. 

It is at this point that Captain 
Featherstonchaugh, who has been re- 
garding the display with an intolerably 
patronising air, attempts to impress 
me by explaining that, in the balloons 
to which he is accustomed, it is pos- 








sible to ascend vertically—a manceuvre 
which, in his opinion, the Air Force is 
incapable of carrying out. 


It is therefore with considerable 
satisfaction that I watch the display 
of individual aerobatics by the two 
“Furies” of No. 1 Squadron. From 
their performance it is obvious that it 
is even -more simple to fly vertically 
upwards than to fly forwards, side- 
ways or downwards. He is still further 
chagrined by the display of a machine 
from the Central Flying School which 
carries Out a series of evolutions up- 
side down. He is reluctantly compelled 
to admit that even in a balloon this 
would be a difficult performance to 
emulate. 


AERIAL MIGHT. 

sut the stage is now set for the final 
event of the day. It is no less than the 
complete destruction of a dockyard 
| which stands in the middle of the aero- 
drome and can dimly be discerned 
through the pouring rain. From the 
dockyard walls a kite-balloon is sent 
up into the middle of a thick cloud for 
an observer to watch for the attackers. 
The visibility from this cloud is obvi- 
ously excellent, for almost immedi- 
| ately a flare on the walls and the loud 
tones of a syren indicate that the 

observer has sighted his foes. 


Instantly a large number of men 
may be seen rushing away from the 
dockyard precincts. My companions 
| are considerably mystified as to the 
nature of this party until I explain to 
| them that it doubtless represents the 
| dockyard employees who have mis- 
| taken the syren for the dinner-whistle. 

At last the bombers sneer As they 
fly directly over our heads a series of 
deafening explosions breaks out from 
| all around the dockyard walls. I point 


| 
| 
| 
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CONSIDERING 


HOW THEY HAVE TO SPEND THE REST OF THE 


EVENING. 








out that the bombers must be using a 
new kind of bomb which, instead of 
falling vertically, descends outwards 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. But 
there is no denying the accuracy of 
their marksmanship. The dockyard 
collapses in ruins and is now blazing 
fiercely before even the defending 
fighters can fall upon their prey 


We stand aghast at this display of 
aerial might. Mrs. Gloop seizes my 
arm in the grip of a vice. 

“That woman in front of me is not 
wearing any stockings!” she exclaims 
in tones of the liveliest excitement. 

As I roll up my trousers for the home- 
ward march I notice that Captain 
Featherstonehaugh is looking very 
subdued. 

‘‘ Anyhow, in the army we should be 
able to do it just as well on horseback,” 
he says moodily. H. W. M. 


Mass Production. 
{“A new book is published every ten min- 
utes. . . . Three babies are born every 
minute.”—Sunday Paper.| 





I CHECKED my pen in mid-career, 
Statistics made it all too clear 
That book-producing spells disaster ; 
But went on writing when I saw 
That Nature by a kindly law 
Produces readers even faster. 








7" After the reception the bride and 
bridegroom will be spent.”—JIrish Paper. 


And a lot of her father’s money. 





“Our worst enemy, during the summer, 
though innocent-looking to all appearance, 
is the fly. Beware of this pest. On stormy 
days you may notice that some flies sting. 
Those are the stinging flies.” 

Birmingham Paper. 


So we felt. 
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“You KNOW, DARLING, YOU DON'T SEEM TO BE LEARNING MUCH AT SCHOOL; YOU REALLY OUGHT TO TRY BECAUSE IT 


costs Dappy A LOT TO SEND YOU THERE.” 
“Doss 17? 


WELL, MuM, BETWEEN YOU AND ME I DON’T THINK IT’S WORTH THE MONEY.” 
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Songs of a Sub-Man. 





VIll.—I sent My Love a Cokernut. 


I SENT my love a cokernut upon St. Crispin’s day: 

But oh, my love was cruel and she sent my gift away. 

My love was cold though beautiful, and querulous though 
fair, 

She said it was a type of gift for which she did not care. 

I sent my love a pelican. She did not like its grin; 

She said she could not bear a bird that had so large 
a chin. 

She wrote that it reminded her of Mrs. Henry Pease. 

Women! Ah, women are difficult to please! 


I sent my love a gramophone, to be a sign or token 

That I was hers in word and deed, though old and worn 
and broken. 

She did not like the instrument, she said it had a stammer, 

She gave it toa Miss McKane, who broke it with a hammer. 

I sent my love a telephone; she said it would not ring. 

I sent my love a cucumber; she said it would not sing. 

1 sent my love a lump of coke; she wrote and asked me 
why. 

Women! Ah, women are hard to satisfy! 


[ sent my love a porcupine—a loyal little chap 

Who’d stick to her through thick or thin, good fortune 
or mishap; 

Unluckily he stuck to her through half an inch of knicker; 

She gave him to a Mrs. Burge, who gave him to the Vicar. 


I sent my love a lady-bird; she said its feet were flat. | 
I sent my love a Camembert; she gave it to the cat. | 
[ sent my love a bathing-dress; she wore it in the | 
Strand. | 
Women! Ah, women are hard to understand! | 
| 


I sent my love a char-d-banc, to be a sort of sign 

That all that I possessed was hers if only she were 
mine. 

My love had never tried to drive a char-i-bane before, 

She drove it through Commander Blake’s conservatory 
door. 

I sent my love a jelly-fish: she said its sight was weak. 

I sent my love a halibut; she hit it with a cleek. 

I sent my love a chavender; she took it for a cod. 

Women! Ah, women are really very odd! | 


1 sent my love a crocodile new hatched out of the egg. 

They sent a big one by mistake which bit her in the leg. 

I urged her to keep cool and calm. My prayers did not 
avail: 

She threatened me with the police, who threatened me 
with jail. 

{ ‘ll send no presents to my love henceforward, I declare; 

[ll send her no more crocodiles and no more Camembert. | 

Henceforward all that I possess I ll cherish as my own. 

Women! Ah, women are better left alone! | 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, June 26th.—The Second 
Reading of the Finance Bill in the 
Lords is an unconvincing business, 
rather like asking the condemned man 
to take a proprietary look round the 
scaffold, and it does not become any 
less so When Lord ARNOLD’s is the eye 
elected to give it the “once over.” 

On this occasion it was not merely 
the contents of the Budget Lord 
ARNOLD bewailed (no Protectionist 
Government could do anything right 


| in his eyes), but the haste with which 


the Bill had been shot up to the Lords 


| after passing the Commons with in- 
structions to get through with it by 
| Wednesday. 


All this in Lord A.’s jaundiced eye 
is so much “further evidence that the 
House is only a sort of glorified Tory 
club,” as indeed it is, with Lord ARNOLD 
and one or two others let in as awful 
examples of what might be expected 
if the Radicals should ever again rule 
the roast. 

As for the Budget itself, it had been 
described as humdrum, unspectaculat 
and unappetising, but not the honest 
Budget the CHANCELLOR claimed it 
to be since, among other things, it 
did not balance. Lord RuAYADER 
said the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER was no friend to the poor 
if he encouraged them to drink more 
beer, to which Lord Stannopr retorted 
that he was their friend to the extent 
of encouraging them to drink cheaper 
and better beer. Was the noble Lord 
aware that no boat-race crew had ever 
managed to get through training with- 
out recourse to alcohol? Lord Ruaya- 
DER spurned the notion that the booze 
was a satisfactory pick-me-up for the 
Blues. 

Their Lordships put the Finance 
Bill through all its stages and gave a 
Second Reading to what Lord Krn- 
NOULL would doubtless call the Expir- 


| ing Unemployed Bill. 


“Will the right hon. gentleman in- 
form us as to the position of a pedes- 


‘trian who attempts to cross the road 


when the light changes from green to 
amber ?”’ asked Sir Grrrorp Fox of the 
Home SECRETARY @ propos of a recent 
traffic prosecution. Sir J. Gitmour in- 
dicated that his position would pro- 
bably be a recumbent one. 

Replying to Mr. Ruys Daviess the 


| Parliamentary Secretary to the Min- 


istry of Transport, Colonel HEADLAM, 
said he was not aware of any case of 
the exhaust-fumes of motors having 
an evil effect on their drivers. It is 
otherwise, of course, with fumes con- 
sumed on the premises. 


The Metropolitan Police Bill, which 
has emerged practically unscathed 


from the Standing Committee, still 
for 


provides more ammunition an 





HERR 
THE 


ADOLPH GILMOUR. 
Homer SECRETARY AS SEEN BY 
Mr. Cocks (Lab.) 





“FISH! 
(From * The Cries of London, 1688-1702.) 


FRESH FISH!” 


Masor ELtior. 


attacking Opposition than for a defen- 
sive Treasury Bench, and no part of it 
so provokes the Labour thunders as 
the clause which bars the new ‘* Police 
College” officer from membership of 
the Police Federation. Mr. Luxx, who 
led the assault to-day, accused the 
Government of “establishing a_ body 
of snobs within the Force.” Sir Percy 
Harris agreed with Mr. Lunn and de- 
clared it most unfortunate that the 
Government had decided in this way 
to give the impression that the new 
Police Staff College was something 
above and apart from the Police Force 
as a whole. Mr. Cocks, evidently feel- 
ing that Mr. Lunn had scarcely done 
justice to the repulsive situation, 
talked about “the new HirLer force 
which the Government are setting up 
to shoot down the workers of the 
country.” Sir Joun Gitmovr’s reply 
was brief and logical, but it contained 
the frank admission that they were 
now drawing “‘somewhere else” the 
line which had always been drawn 
between certain police officers of high 
rank and the Police Federation. Rather 
than have some of those at the Police 
College members of the Federation and 
some not, it was better to have one 
esprit de corps for the college and an- 
other for those members of the Force 
outside it—which is possibly true, but 
rather bears out the contention, hotly 
disputed by the Government, that an 
“officer class” is being created for the 
Metropolitan Police. Needless to say, 
Members of the Opposition did not 
fail to elaborate this argument. 

A far more reasoned argument de- 
veloped over the clause dealing with 
the recruitment of the short - service 
(ten-year) men, for, though the lengthy 
speeches opposing the clause were all 
delivered from the Opposition Benches, 
with one exception, the margin between 
the pros and cons on this question of 
short-time police is not a very wide one. 
As Mr. Stourton, the lone Conserva- 
tive critic, pointed out, the chances of 
these men getting jobs after their term 
of service is up will be none too rosy. 
Who then will give the best service, 
these men with doubtful prospects 
before them or those who have made 
the Police their life’s profession? To 
which the MINISTER replied in effect 
that the short-time men would give 
better service than the eight thousand 
now in the Force who had reached an 
age when there was no hope of further 
promotion. 

The House showed no disposition to 
linger over the motion for the Third 
Reading of the Bill or to hang upon 
the words of the monotonous Mr. 
“Where on earth are you 
to find a Force in which 


ATTLEE. 
ever going 
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everyone expects promotion?” de- 
manded the Member for Limehouse. 
“The Liberal Party” suggested a 
voice, whereupon, by way of showing 
that even the Liberal Party has its 
mute inglorious privates, Sir PERcy 
Harris explained once more why he 
could not support the Bill. The Third 
Reading was nevertheless carried by 
210 votes to 52. 

Tuesday, June 27th.—The Lords 
further considered the Rent Bill, and 
even carried a new clause, moved by 
Lord Dynervor, enabling an agricul- 
tural estate owner to recover possession 
of his cottages under certain condi- 
tions not made an exception of by 
previous Acts. Lord GaGE opposed 
the Amendment as being contrary to 
the spirit of the Bill, but found it in 
accord with the spirit of his Peers to 
the tune of 49 votes to 22. 

It may have been a perverted sense 
of humour that impelled Mr. RonaLp 
Ross to ask the Prime MINISTER 
whether the numbers of the Irish Re- 
publican Army were being taken into 
consideration with regard to Article 8 
of the Treaty, but the PRIME MINISTER 
merely replied that Article 8 referred 
only to military defence forces estab- 
lished and maintained by the Free 
State Government. At a pinch the 
I.R.A. might be classed as a force, 
neither very military nor very defen- 
sive, established by the present Govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State, but they 
are certainly not being maintained 
by it. 

Mr. BaLpwir told Sir Frank Sanp- 
ERSON that the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER did not think 
the visa fee of ten dollars 
had “necessarily resulted” 
in a decreased number of 
Americans visiting this coun- 
try. What Sir Frank was 
trying to indicate of course 
was that it had in fact so 
resulted, not that it did so 
necessarily ; but one Minister 
answering for another is 
necessarily circumspect. 

Sir JoHN SANDEMAN 
ALLEN easily secured leave 
to bring in a Bill entitling 
British women marrying 
aliens to retain their British 
nationality and ,contrariwise, 


altering the existing law 
which makes an alien wo- 


man who marries a British 
subject ipso facto a Briton. 
While granting the desired 
leave the House wondered 
mildly why no female of the TA 
species could be found to 
plead for it. 

The House had already 





DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF 
SOCIETY.” 

(Nor after Laypsrepr.) 

Mr. THomas RescuES THE NEWFOUNDLAND. 


had a fairly detailed explanation of 
what the Sea Fishing Industry Bill 
proposed to do, alike for the fisherman 
and the fish, which perhaps explains 
why, after briefly relating the circum- 
stances justifying it (among them a 
1929 of £2,500,000 


falling off since 





“WHERE IGNORANCE IS 
Mr. T. WiIttiams, 
who confessed that he knew nothing about 
the Fishing industry. 


BLISS.” 


received for landings of fish that have 
increased by 1,500,000 ewts.) Major 
ELLIOT was able to divagate into a 
charming dissertation on the psycho- 
analysis of the sole. 

A propos of that clause of the Bill 
requiring the fishing industry to use 
larger-meshed nets, the MINISTER drew 





THE 


HUMANE 


a careful comparison between the dull 
and unprehensile plaice which almost 
any net can hold, and the clever and 
elusive sole which by folding itself into 
a small compass contrives to escape. 
Soles, he assured the House, can prac- 
tically turn themselves into round fish. 


Only one aspect of the Bill failed to | 


satisfy all the Government’s 
porters. The MINISTER was very anxi- 


sup- | 


ous to make it plain that the Bill was | 


not aimed at the foreign trawler who | 


brings his fish to British markets, | 


“Why not?” 
GRITTEN. 


asked Mr. 


Howarp | 
Could not British fishermen | 


supply the entire British market with | 


fish 2 


Major Exuior declined to be | 


dragged, at any rate by this Bill, into | 
the vexed question of how far Tariffs | 


should go. 

The ensuing discussion largely re- 
solved itself into a debate on Protee- 
tion @ propos of fish. Not all the de- 


baters represented fishing interests— | 
certainly not, Mr. T. WiLLiaMs, by his 


own confession—though all, perhaps, 
could claim to represent fish-caters, a 
fact which tempted Dr. Burcrn to re- 
mind Mr. Mac.Ean of the poet’s remark 
about the Clyde: 
“No salmon is there in thy murky waters, 
Save what is found adhering to the tin.” 
Wednesday, June 28th.—Every so 
often the Lords have an unkind word 
to say about the IMAM or YEMEN, but 
it never appears that that contumacious 
sheikh has had the shaking that is his 
due. On this occasion Lord Lamine- 
TON enumerated his misfeasances, which 
consist mainly of seizing territory be- 
longing to the Aden Protectorate and 
imprisoning its inhabitants, 
while Lord PiymMovutit had 
the pleasure of agreeing that 
the Imam is a bad hat and 
that the territorial dicker- 
ings that have been in pro- 
gress with him for ever so 
long are still in progress. 
Lord PLyMmovutH said he 
would see if it would be 
possible to publish the cor- 
respondence. Nothing was 
said about giving the Imam 
a swift kick. 
The Commons got on with 
a spot of Supply, foot-and- 
mouth disease in Bechuana- 
land, and Newfoundland’s 
new-found loan ; while draft 
pig and bacon marketing 
schemes were duly debated. 
The order for the Second 
Reading of the Essex Coun- 
cil Bill led to a brisk debate 
on sky-writing—a __ public 
nuisance according to some 
and an asset in air defence 
according to others. 
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Unele (to Nephew who has drawn the 
Nephew. “Ou, THAT’S THE GARAGE, 
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Garden of Eden). “ BUT WHAT IS THAT SQUARE BUILDING UNDER THE TREES?” 
” 








“Go to the Sluggard.” 





Wuen I consider how you trouble 
Your soul with useless scraps of rubble ; 

| How first you pull and then you push 
Through blades of grass and bits of bush 
Your burden with exceeding pain— 

| Only to bring it back again, 

| [ murmur, as you lunge and pant, 

| Go to the sluggard, O you ant!” 


| 
| Regard that admirable soul, 

| Epitome of work-control, 

| Who to the sound of pipe and tabor 
| Lives on the fruits of others’ labour; 


hee: 


Who will not hurry, cannot spoil 
His temper by incessant toil, 
And never leaves his bed till two. 
Oh, what a lesson, ant, to you! 


Industrious insect, learn from this 
The mayfly’s nobler qualities. 

Put off your dim obscure attire, 
Go like the humming-bird in fire. 
If called upon for effort, strike ! 
Drink, roister, anything you like, 
Till all whose motto is “ I shan’t ” 
Profit by your example, ant. 


The Grecians sometimes in their verse 
Extolled the grace of grasshoppers, 








But you, I think, found few, if any, 
To make a poem of your antenne; 
Which only underlines the moral 
That gods and men reserve the laurel 
Through all the ages for the chap 
Who lives by others’ work. Verb. sap. 
H. W. 


“GoLFER’s Action AGAINST CLUB.” 
Daily Paper. 








Cracked it across his knee ? 





“Man Swattows 497 ARTICLES.” 
Headline in Yorkshire Paper. 


A life-long reader, no doubt. 
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The New Candour. 





One of our contemporaries—or, to be more honest and 
less literary about it—one of our contemporaries’ posters— 
recently made great play with an announcement that 
Film-stars were going to give their candid opinion in print 
of other Film-stars. 

“Women-stars I believe in’”—* Boy-stars I have my 
doubts about ”°—‘ Screen-vamps that I have believed in 
once too often ’’—and things like that. 

A very good idea indeed and one that might surely, like 
so many good ideas, be carried a step or two further. 

One’s first thought actually was the Parish Magazine, 
‘Parishioners I Have Seen Through,” by the Rector, who is 
also the Editor. I would myself readily contribute a four- 
or even a five-page article giving a frank straightforward 
estimate of “ Neighbours with Gardens and Why, When and 
Where They Have Bored Me.” And why not “What I think 








ing and forbearing are what we’re here for, then all I can 
say is that Aunt Emma, when she comes to stay, helps one 
quite a long way towards fulfilling the purpose of existence, | 

Charles was scarcely more responsive. 

“ To begin with,” he said, ‘‘ I couldn’t possibly take any- 
thing like that number of words just to say what I think 
about your tennis. In fact I can practically do it in one 
word.” 

“ Leave tennis out of it,” I said hastily. “ After all we're 
none of us professionals, and a game is nothing but a game 
when all’s said and done.” 

Charles showed a disposition to become argumentative, 

‘“ A game is a game when people remember the rules, but 
otherwise it becomes a mere farce, like that rubber we had 
last night. Now, if you asked me to put into writing my 
candid opinion of you as a bridge-player——”’ 

“No, no. I don’t think vou understand the spirit of the 
game at all, Charles. It isn’t simply, as you seem to think, | 
an opportunity for paying off old scores. And there’s no | 





of the Admiral,” by the la 
Colonel, which would be 
followed—and that be- 
yond a peradventure— | 
by “ My Opinion of the 
Colonel,” from the pen 
of the Admiral ? 
Then, again, a sym- | 
posium—as I think they | 
are called—could be ar- | 
ranged; various prom- 
inent people in the 
village—and outside it 
too for that matter— 
setting forth in print a 
frank statement: * What 
Our’ Bank - Manager 
Means in My Life,” or 
“How I View Our Dear 
Old Doctor: the Man 
and the Physician.” 
The circulation of the | 
Parish Magazine—not 
good—would go up by 
leaps and bounds if this 
kind of thing came into | 


fashion. = 





Caddic. “ PLEASE YERSELF—I 





Foozler (having dug his ball well in). “ Waar sHatt I po now?” 


AIN'T IN NO “URRY TO MOVE ON.” 


need to concentrate like 
that on one person. | 
Don’t necessarily take | 
me.” | 

“Well,” said Charles, | 
“Aunt Emma is a guest | 
!in the house, and so’s | 
| Grandmama, and as ior 
the servants you know 
what it’s like when they 
leave at a moment’s 
notice. But of course, 
if you really want a 
|short column from me 
lon ‘Cook’s Future as a 
| Pastry-Maker,’or* What 
| Dusting the Study Means 
ito Maud and What it 
{Means to Me’ I can| 
‘easily do it.” 
| “The idea of this 
| game—— 

(“If you really call it 
a game,” Aunt Emma 
interposed in a tone of 
gentle rebuke.) 








And what about the home ? 

Well, it seemed to me that there were possibilities of 
happy wholesome fun in the new candour carried into the 
family circle; but as a matter of fact I was wrong. My 
‘amily circle may not be as fond of fun as yours is, or it 
may be that our organisation was not so good, but the 
results of the experiment were poor. 

One began brightly enough, reading aloud the column- 
and-a-half of print that set forth what one famous tennis- 
star thought about another famous tennis-star—play, tem- 
perament, appearance, clothes, and practically everything 
else except actual moral character. 

“You see?” I said. “It’s very, very interesting. I 
thought we could do something of the same kind after 
dinner on Sunday evening. It ‘ll be a change from Con- 
sequences and Telegrams and all those. Of course we 
should have to be perfectly honest.”’ 

“ Dear, don’t you think it’s always a pity to hurt one 
another’s feelings?” said Aunt Emmakindly and earnestly. 
“IT mean to say, what are we here for if not to bear and 
forbear? Hand me my glasses, dear.” 

Naturally there was no answer to Aunt Emma’s ques- 
tion, except to hand Aunt Emma her glasses. And if bear- 





‘——jsn’t what you 
seem to think. It’s simply the candid opinion of one expert | 
about another expert. Nobody could possibly call you an 
expert pastry-maker, Charles, so you can’t give any opinion 
about Cook’s pastry. You’ve got to write—impersonally 
and at the same time frankly—about something on which 
you are an undoubted authority.” 

‘Unpaid bills, then. I can’t think of anything else.” 

‘** Gardening,” said Grandmama kindly. 

“And you,” said Charles equally kindly, “could do 
‘Bringing-up Children.’ I mean, for instance, take our 
own—— 

Nothing could be happier than our relations with dear 
Grandmama, I am thankful to say. But if there is one 
subject in the world on which she is at the same time more 
eloquent, and to me less convincing, than any other sub- | 
ject, it is that of the bringing-up of children. I saw at | 
once that there were limits, and very sharply-defined oncs, 
to the directions that the new candour might advisedly | 
take in the home. 

“ Perhaps,” I said rather bitterly, “ we ‘d better give the 
whole thing up, and just have a quiet friendly go of Racing | 
Demon. I think there’s still a pack or two of cards left | 
that didn’t get torn into ribbons last time.” E.M.D. | 


——$—$—$—$——— 
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“T say, OLD MAN, I WONDER WHETHER YOU'D CAR 














E TO COME TO THE FUNERAL OF OUR TORTOISE? ” 








Recording Angels. 





[Mr. Garry ALLIGHAN, in The Evening Standard, discussing the 
merits of men and women as broadcasters, awards the highest 
marks to the men, on the grounds (i) that women’s voices, being 


| high pitched, “invade the upper frequencies more than a man’s ” 


(2) that men’s voices have a rich clinging quality, more warmth of 
tone and more S.A.] 
As Time rolls on, in dominance man dwindles, 
Women loom larger, whether maid or wife, 
And, formerly contented with their spindles, 
Compete with him in every walk of life, 
Yet mid the passing of the ancient order 
There falls to him one drop of healing balm: 
Regarded as a Radio ‘‘recorder” 
He wins from Garry ALLIGHAN the palm. 


For when brave women, heartened by long 
sequences 
Of triumphs won elsewhere, seck to invade 
The perilous regions of ‘the upper frequencies,” 
Their limitations are at once betrayed. 
And when their voices, higher in their pitches, 
Upon the waves of ether shrilly squeal 
The sound no longer listeners-in bewitches 
And lamentably fails in sex-appeal. 


Whereas mere man, whether in moods of jollity 
Or sadness summoned to the microphone, 
Produces notes of rich and “clinging quality,” 

Distinguished by a generous warmth of tone; 
Whereat the audience, dwellers in Mauritius 
Or haply on the margin of the Wash, 


Lulled by the stream of melody delicious 
Kjaculates “Oh golly!” or “Oh gosh!” 


Wherefore, my brothers, do not be downhearted 
Though Amazons intrude on your domain, 

Your voices, through the realms of space uncharted, 
Ring sweetly down ‘the illimitable inane.” 

Heed not the sneers of misanthropic boobies 
Who heap foul scorn upon the race of man, 

Your price is far above the price of rubies— 
You have been praised by Garry ALLIGHAN! 

C. L.G. 


“Lyons ELEveEN Wins Frencw Rucsy Tite. 








The Lyons team after a strenuous game marked by keen serum 
work and speedy running by the backs, won by 10 points to 3.” 
Peking Paper. 
Hypodermics will overcome any odds. 





“Try to help we poor Competition Editors and we in our turn 
will do all we can to help you.”—Competitioas Paper. 
Us’ll buy they an English Grammar out of the first money- 
prize they send to we. 





Inquiries are being made concerning some actresses’ cos- 
tumes which have mysteriously disappeared from a French 
theatre. No explanation is forthcoming as to how the 
disappearance was noticed. 





“The return from London of M. Bonnet, the French Finance 
Minister, is welcomed at a moment when France has come to what 
is possibly the parting of the waves.”—Provincial Paper. 

Nothing could be better, of course, than a Bonnet to protect 
the parting. 
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At the Play. 


“LE ViIou DE LUCRECE.” 


“Venus ET ADONIS ” (WYNDHAM'S). 

UntTowarp circumstances have de- 
experience of 
virtuosity of our distinguished visitors 


ferred my first 
from the Vieux -Colombier, 
the Compagnie des Quinze, 
to this belated hour. Col- 
leagues, whose judgment I 
respect, assure me that the 
presentation of Le Viol de 
Lucréce, which won such 
universal approbation, has 
suffered a certain deteriora- 
tion, and, to take one signal 
instance, the scene of Jar- 
quin’s pitiless villainy which 
was described to me by an 
enthusiast as being, at its 
former presentation, so ex- 
quisitely controlled and 
stylised as to reinforce the 
horror while retaining an 
effect of reticence demanded 
by the classic tradition, did 
seem to me _ disturbingly 
realistic, to fall short of 
my intelligent informant’s 
ecstatic description, and to 
make an awkward patch in 
the careful general design. 
But I could discover little 
else to cavil at in this render- 
ing of M. Opney’s imaginative 
embroidery of our SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S poem, and the appreci- 
ation of the true quality of M. 
OBEY’s dramatic instinct is en- 
hanced if the playgoer will first 
study the French text or Mr. 
THORNTON WILDER'S translation 
of it (both now available) and 
see how the real life of it is 
dependent upon stage presenta- 
tion, and how effective beyond 
expectation is the device by 
which much of the telling of the 
story and the impassioned com- 
mentary is given to the Récitant 
and Récitante—a modern variant 
of the classic Chorus. The fine 
colour and range of M. BovERIo’s 
rich flexible voice is itself a de- 
light and a reminder of how 
much our English stage suffers 
from the current mood of ultra- 
realism and the confirmed 
national habit of understate- 
ment. The beauty of the group- 
ing and action of Lucréce among 
her handmaidens, and the superb 
controlled crescendo of Mlle. 


Marie HELi:NE Dasté up tothe 
intolerably poignant moment of 
her sacrificial act will long re- 
main in my memory. 


the 


La 


Avevsre Bovériw). “I°M SURE IT 


Vénus et Adonis presents the shame- 
less manceuvres of the love-sick god- 
dess (Mile. Tanta BaLacnova) for the 
seduction of the beautiful disdainful 
youth (M. Yves Forcet) in a light 
fantastic mood, passing gradually to 
the tragic climax with the introduc- 
tion of a grotesque Death (Mile. 





= \\ . 
SX 


Récitante (Mile. Mapeteixe Gavrien) to Le Récitant 


MUST BE MY TURN NOW.” 











CUPID OFF 


HIS SHOT. 
M. Yves Forcer. 

. Mire. Tantra BaLacnova. 
M. Jacques TAvojt. 


Adonis 
Venus 
L’ Amour 





GAUTIER). 
and breeched for pig-sticking (with a 
weapon which, I imagine, would find 
little favour with the expert). 
the goddess coaches her little. son in 
the handling of his 
Easily Adonis avoids the ill-aimed 
shafts—the less active elderly gardener, 


M. Le Viol). 


Adonis is shown us booted 


In vain 


fatal weapon. 


Sosthéme (M. SYLvatn | 
ITKINE), has been hit, with 
sudden embarrassing results | 
for the handmaiden Zoé | 
(delightfully presented by 
Mile. SytviA BarTatye). 
Xesentment under the un- 
wanted caresses of the | 
temptress, anger at being 
kept for so tame and unin- 
telligible a sport from the 
boars routing in the thicket, 
is turned to fury when the 
mare Aspasia, a charming 
vague blue beast with per- 
oxide mane (and standing | 
thirty hands or thereabouts) 
breaks from her moorings. 
The deserted goddess, furi- 
ous, then desolate, then | 
apprehensive, begs her 
powerful father to protect | 
the beautiful stripling. But 
what is written is written 
(the undercurrent also of 
Death, masked, 
sardonic, imperious, goes to 
claim her victim, drawing 
on her white gloves as appro- 
priate to the ritual. A cry is 
heard and Sosthéme and Zoé 
bring back the white wild-flower 
that was Adonis. A charming 
piquant fantasy upon the theme. | 
Mile. BatLacHova presented 
the ardours of the goddess witha 
resourcefulness which delighted | 
us combined with a tact which | 
should reassure the Puritan, and | 
M. Yves ForGet, a handsome 
Adonis, gave us a graceful pic- | 
ture of a reluctant lover whose | 
defences were the defences of | 
unawareness and preoccupation | 
with the delights of the chase | 
rather than of any stern morality. | 


yh | 


“THe Mockine Birp” 
(St. MARTIN’S). 

The Mocking Bird, by the 
precocious author of She Passed 
Through Lorraine, Mr. LIoNEL 
HALE, has its moments of ex- 
citement and suspense, and, if 
plays were as good as their best 
parts instead of following a much 
more discouraging law, all would 
be well with it. The central idea 
is that a stranger (Mr. LEON 
QUARTERMAINE)-—apparently an 
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| 
| 
| escaped convict and certainly a man of 
| education and most engaging manners 
| mitigated by sudden bursts of rage and 
| vicious malice—exposes all the skele- 
| tons in the cupboards of the Dartmoor 
house of the excessively upright and 
austere Sir Victor Champion (Mr. D. 
A. CLARKE-SMITH), partly by stealthy 
prying in corridors and barns and 
desks, partly by the exercise of a seem- 
ingly hypnotic influence over certain of 
the members of the household which 
| induces them to make confession of 
| their secret sins. When the author 
_ discloses his final surprise—an old 
| solution of odd theatrical plots and 
| perplexities—it does indeed explain 
the queer behaviour of the stranger, 
| but gives us the rather resentful feel- 
ing that we have been somewhat un- 
fairly deceived and totally fails to make 
| plausible the conduct of the curious 
household; unless indeed the estab- 
lishment of Sir Victor is in fact 
similar in function to that from 
which the stranger had taken tem- 
porary leave of absence. Nor can 
we find any harmony between the 
essentially tragic background and 
the persistent comic embroideries 
which include a quite light-hearted 
scene in which two of the housc- 
hold, convicted by their own con- 
fession of murder and theft and be- 
trayed to their companions by their 
confessor, celebrate the embarrass- 
ing occasion by exploiting the 
ancient humours of over-indulgence 
in whisky. Excellent in place, but 
not in this place. The bringing down 
of the formidable tyrant and hypo- 
crite, Sir Victor (who of all men was 
least likely to preserve the absurdly 
explicit documentary evidence of the 
one dark secret of his life and in an un- 
locked desk to boot), would have been 
more gratifying to us if we had been 
able to accept him at any moment as 
a credible human being. 

The formula for the enjoyment of 
this strange fantastication is to take 
its situations, its humours, tragedies 
and glimpses of morbid psychology 
as they come, without critical exam- 
ination. The mild muscular Chris- 
tianity and embarrassments of Mr. 
ArcHIBALD Barry’s clergyman, who, 
not being involved in the monstrous 
tangle of the household, seemed the 
likeliest person of a very odd collection, 
were genuinely diverting. Mr. Lion 
QUARTERMAINE was in the given situa- 
tion credible, when the situation was 
explained, and had oceasion to exhibit 
that glib effrontery which he assumes 
so well. Miss Marpa VANN»E, Mr. 
ArHoLe Stewart and Mr. D. A. 
CLARKE-SoitH and others struggled in 
_ Vain against their handicaps. = 








George . 


Unele Paul . 


“THE FANTASTICKS.” 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH). 


To me the irritating feature about 
a play conducted in rhymed verse is 
that the dramatic value of its best 
moments are apt to get lost in one’s 
excusable anxiety to guess at the 
coming rhyme. When, for instance, 
the Heroine shows signs of deserting 
her First-love for another, and her 
First-love says, with a marked deceler- 
ation and a sudden sarcasm which 
make it clear that he is going to be 
heroic: “ Permit me to release you from 
your pain,’ we are so much taken up 
in wondering if the next line may be “ I 
leave for Moscow by the early plane,” 
or “I’m off to Canada to trade in 
grain,” that we miss the full savour of 
his arresting announcement: “I am 
the husband of vour Auntie Jane.” 





CHIN-WAGGING. 


Mr. ATHOLE STEWART. 


There are probably others who feel 
the same, and I hasten to assure them 
that this revival (with what amounts 
to a new translation) of Epmonp 

LOSTAND’S romantic comedy is far too 

attractive to be avoided on that ac- 
count. It is a slight little piece, but 
witty, and the simplicity of Sir NIGEL 
PLAYFATIR’S production shows it off to 
advantage; while a faint burlesquing 
of the romantic conventions gives it 
an extra spice. 

The story is extremely human. Two 
fathers, old friends with adjoining 
estates, wishing their son and daughter 
to marry each other but realising that 
a suggestion of this would be enough 
to drive them apart, each forbade his 
offspring to have anything to do with 
that of his oldest enemy, the ogre next- 
door. Naturally the ruse worked, but 
in order to clinch things a professional 
desperado was hired to abduct Syivette 
at a moment when Percinet was there 
to rescue her. 

The thunder-clouds which lowered 


Mr. LEON QUARTERMAINE. 


over the lovers before the sun came 
finally through are provided by Per- 
cinet’s discovery of the desperado’s bill 
(heavy and unpaid), which effectively 
blew the gaff on their parents’ benevo- 
lent deception. 

Miss ANGELA BADDELEY as the un- 
sophisticated Sylvette is altogether de- 
lightful, her moods as varied as the 
skies; and no girl could reasonably ask 
for a more romantic young poet to 
live next-door than Mr. GLEN Byam 
SHaw’s Percinet. The two old fathers, 
testy country gentlemen in fancy- 
dress, are admirably played by Sir 
NiceL PiayratR and Mr. RicHarp 
GooLDEN; 
full marks go to Mr. GyLes Isitam, to 
whom also the credit is due for this 
latest example of Hammersmith cour- 
age. 

The Ballets of Miss NINETtTE DE 
Vatois, Mr. Maurice Bgsty’s 
music and Mr. Joun Lear’s set- 
tings add considerably to our 
pleasure. ErRIc. 


The Evicted Dryad. 


(In many places magnificent old trees 
are being cut down to make room 
for unsightly bungalows.) 





My lordly tower, my dwelling-place 
With all its goodly show, 

Now by an upstart rootless race 
Is laid in ruin low. 

Wellnigh a hundred vears went past 
With sun and snow and rain 

To build its beauty, which at last 
One vandal hour has slain. 

Here where it soared, so strong, so 

fair, 

Here where its turrets fell, 

Its pigmy murderers will dare 
Hutched in dead brick to dwell. 

How often, on still golden eves 
In summers out of mind, 

I’ve murmured with its willing leaves 
And wooed their thankless kind! 
Leaves stir no more, but still I ll speak, 

3ut not with soft delight; 
They ‘Il hear me in- warped boards that 
creak 
Untrodden in the night. 
From my green castle driven out, 
Til haunt its station still, 
And be a draught to whine about 
Their beds, their hearts to chill. 


X%emem bering how the raindrops played 
And flashed from bough to bough, 

Rheumatic damps I'll bid invade 
Their gimcrack refuge now. 


I’ll be discomfort, discontent, 
An imp of all unrest— 

More than mere ghosts malevolent— 
A dryad dispossessed ! 


W. K. H. 





and for artistic abduction | 
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At the Pictures. 





WiLp BEAsTts. 


THE mysteries of film-production 
are endless. I was asking, a little while 





“ THE 
NOTHING ON ME FOR 


The Lion Man (Busrer Crapper). 
DAMES AIN'T GOT 
DECOLLETE.” 


ago, how Watt DisNEy worked to 
bring all those drawings to life; and 
now even more I want to know how 
BusTER CRABBE (his real name), the 
Lion Man in King of the Jungle, and 
how GENE Raymonp, the keeper in 
Zoo in Budapest; acquired 
their fearless familiarity with 
man-caters. But that is not 
the whole problem. The re- 
markable thing is that they 
should have this unusual power 
and yet be good and present- 
able actors. They might so 
easily have been unattractive 
misshapen men; but they are 
not. Indeed BUSTER CRABBE 
(what a foolish name!) bids 
fair to put Ramon NovVARRO 
on the shelf. And then there 
is the case also of RONNIE 
CosBeEy, the little English boy 
in King of the Jungle who in 
due course is to become the 
Lion Man and later to talk 
American—how did he get on 
such intimate terms with that 
lioness and her cubs? Or is 
it all a monstrous Holly- 
wood illusion? Both films are 
worth seeing, particularly King 
of the Jungle, where there are 
some beautiful African scenes — al- 
though as likely as not taken far 
from that land. You never know! 
And the story is more lively and 
varied than that of Zoo in Budapest. 
But I should like such pictures better 


HAVING 





if the animals had not so consistently 
to become frenzied. One feels that there 
must be cruelty, or at any rate a lack of 
humanity, at the back of such displays. 

Duplications on the screen are to be 
expected, but it is a little odd that these 
two pictures, appearing at the same 
time, should each have as a hero a 
quixotically passionate lover of wild 
animals, and the villain in each case 
should be an assistant who takes a 
malicious pleasure in teasing or even 
torturing the more ferocious of them. 
But there the likeness between the two 
films ceases, for in the Budapest 
story the interest centres in an escaping 
school-girl (LorETTA Youna) and Mr. 
RAYMOND is fully dressed; whereas in 
King of the Jungle the Lion Man (whose 
name I will not repeat) monopolises 


our attention and wears next to 
nothing. 


Another example of duplication is 
found in Seercts, the film at the Adelphi 
in which Mary PicKForD makes a re- 
appearance, where a baby curiously 
resembling the minor hero of MAURICE 
CHEVALIER'S Bedtime Story plays an 
important part. I was prepared by the 
success of LeRoy for a series of very 
young performers but had not expected 
them quite so soon. You will find also 
in Secrets a pair of lovers on the front 
seat of a waggon going west across 
America, just as in King of the Jungle 
vou will find a pair of lovers on the 
front seat of a waggon conveying men- 





First Popu'ar Star (to Second Ditto). “Say, Kip, You ’RE 


A BETTER BREAK THAN I Am.” 


agerie lions back to their native haunts 
—but how, considering that he was 
bought outright as a freak, the Lion 
Man acquired the money to buy them 
from the circus-proprietor is another 
mystery. 


The story of Secrets follows familiar 


—— 


lines, and there must be no little curi. | 


osity to see “The World’s Sweetheart,” 
so long silent, in a talking part. That 
she had a pleasant voice I would have 





wp. 1 


Mary Marlow (Mary Pickrorn), to Mr. 





Marlow (C. Avsrer Suirn). “ I WON'T MARRY 


HIM, Dappy; ANR GET YOUR HAIN CUT oR 
CUT YOUR COLLAR.” 

sworn; and I was right. 
Howarp has had better parts; but 


LESLIE | 


he cannot go far wrong. Incidentally | 
I was wondering if the crinoline | 


and the high bicycle did really over- 
lap. My guess is that they did 
not.* E. V. L. 


International Food. 


I am only a private citizen 
with no expert knowledge of 
world-politics or world-econo- 


to make which I feel sure will 


ternational goodwill and _ the 
breaking down of racial barriers. 


have been bent for years wpon 
the solving of these problems, 
but in my humble opinion they 
are all barking up the wrong 
tree. Some people press for an 


for a standardised system of 
weights and measures; others, 
again, for a universal language. 
But to the best of my know- 
ledge nobody has yet put for- 
ward a plea for International 
Food; and this, it seems to me, is what 
the world really needs. 

Food, after all, is one of the major 





* Surely the crinoline must have over- 
lapped.—Eb. 





mics, but I have a suggestion | 


help onward the cause of in- | 


I am aware that many pro- | 
founder minds than my own | 


international currency; others | 
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interests of mankind. We learn to eat 
at least a twelvemonth before we learn 
to talk; not till several years after that 
do we become money-conscious, and 
it is longer still before we bother our 
heads in the least about weights and 
measures. It is not surprising, then, 
that eating is a subject very close to 
our hearts, and one on which we are 
more than usually inclined to be 
bigoted. 

Even among our own countrymen 
we are a little suspicious and more 
than a little scornful of anyone whose 
tastes in food differ from our own. 
“He’s one of these vegetarians,” we 
say with contemptuous pity. ‘You 
know—eats nuts.” And when it comes 
to foreigners we fairly let ourselves go. 
Nothing, we feel, proves their foreign- 
hess so conclusively as the extraordin- 
ary things they eat. These French, we 
say, with their frogs and their snails 
and their fantastic sticks of bread. . . 
These Germans, with their everlasting 
sausages and their vast tankards of 
beer. . . . (It is true that we eat saus- 
ages also, but ours are of a modest 





girth; and drink beer, but in glasses of 


respectable size.) These Austrians, 
with their Wienerschnitzel and their 


all- pervading caraway seeds. 

These Japanese, who live, we have 
always been given to understand, upon 
the merest handful of rice. These 
Dutch, who habitually breakfast off 


cheese and raspberry jam. These 
Americans, with their waffles and 
crackers and hot dogs. These 


Italians, perpetually wreathed in a 
Laocoénic tangle of spaghetti. ‘ 
Poor wrong-headed creatures, all of 
them, with never a scone or a kipper 
or a decent cup of tea to call their own 
—much less to give anybody else. And 
they (we have heard it whispered) 
actually have the same sort of feelings 
about us, and think that there is some- 
thing funny in a beefsteak. 

Now all this, I maintain, is the chief 
cause of ill-feeling between one country 
and another. The language difficulty, 
after all, can generally be overcome 
either by pantomime or by an inter- 
preter; and even the bother, as you 
proceed across Europe, of changing 
shillings into marks, franes into liras, 
and pengoes into drachme, is of little 
account compared with altering the 
whole of your gastronomical habits 
every time you cross a frontier. Small 
wonder that human beings notori- 





ously display the worst side of their 
natures when travelling abroad; it is 
not misanthropy—it is merely indi- 
gestion. 

Let all the countries of the world 
therefore be persuaded to scrap their 
characteristic national foods and live 
henceforward upon a standard menu 
composed of a few simple dishes which 
are universally obtainable and—more 
important still—universally digestible. 
To agree upon these will be a difficult 
task, but no more difficult than some 
of the others now before the Conference, 
and in any case well worth while. We 
are what we eat; when the whole world 
sits down to an identical meal every 
evening, then, and then only, will the 
whole world be at peace. JAN. 











A Nice Change. 
* AUCTIONEERS’ 
Visiz TO SILENT 


OUTING. 
V ALLEY.” 
Belfast Pape Te 





“The Lancashire captain, keeping wicket 
earlier in the day in place of the injured 
Duckworth, himself dislocated a finger which 
was put back on the pitch.” 

Liverpool Paper. 
Thus showing himself a_ relentless 
stumper. 
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Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





History of a White Pawn. 

Ir H.R.H. Princess Lupwie or Bavaria has not known 
a record number of leaders of revolt, it is not for want of 
suffering from their machinations. Granddaughter and 
daughter of two banished Queens of Spain, she found herself, 
a little Infanta of six, exiled in Paris, where, being a modest 
and adaptable little princess, she enjoyed her school-days 
until the accession of ALpHONSO XII. brought his sister 
back to Madrid. Here, at thirteen, she began the diary on 
which Through Four Revolutions (MURRAY, 18/-) is founded, 
and which, in its writer’s seventieth year, has been amplified 
by her son, Prince ADALBERT, from her memories and corre- 
spondence. Interesting as are the historical implications 
of a chronicle which covers two Spanish upheavals, a 
French one and a German, the appeal of Princess Lupwic’s 
book is definitely personal. It consists in the spectacle of 
herself and other pieces on the European chessboard try- 
ing to wrest a little personal culture, a little quiet domes- 
ticity from their increasingly archaic and ungrateful duties. 
That the Princess won and retains a happier lot than 
most of her contemporaries is due, I think, to the gentle, 
conscientious and imaginative personality so delightfully 
reflected in these pages. 


That Was Yesterday. 

Britannia, tricked out as Amaryllis, is having a bookman’s 
boom. Heaithy, if unsightly, hikers are calling the atten- 
tion of publishers to her possibilities. Books about her 
follow one another. Mr. VacHeELy, in This Was England 
(HoppDER AND StovuGcuToy, 8,6), holds up the mirror at a 


new angle. In a ‘‘Countryman’s Calendar” (an Ave to it 
and a Vale) he fills the months with memories. From 
January to December he writes of what is @ propos to all 
twelve. He would revive the quality (which, he says, lacks 
in our present-day literature, our ladies and our cooking) 
and the charm (or.what most did please) of an England of 
yesterday. On the whole he succeeds in resuscitating much 
of both. His book is one of sidelights and asides. Which 
is to call it a disjointed book of folklore, gossip and of 
trivial and amusing information. Pointing all round the 
compass, it indicates no particular kingdom—ncither 
Wessex nor Mercia nor Northumbria. It teaches intriguing 
and impractical arts—the brewing of a wassail-bow] to wit. 
It tells of ‘‘chuck-cheesing” and the origin of the Osmunda 
fern. And of dogs and gardens and much else. Mr. 
VACHELL is an Arcadian, one supposes, yet he avoids 
neither honest personal manufacture nor the midnight 


= rr 
oil. The research he must have done here makes me 
shudder. But the result justifies him. His book is long 


and you can open it anywhere and be entertained. And 


what more does a reader want ? 





The Exploiter Exploited. 

Given the inadmissible convention that a repentant 
demi-rep, sheltered by an Italian convent, would allow 
herself to linger circumstantially over the details of her 
past, Mr. GILBERT FrRANKAU’s Everywoman (HUTCHINSON, 
8/6) strikes me as a more lifelike performance than such 
of its forerunners as have hitherto come my way. True 
there is hardly a likeable personage in the cast; but, given 
Olivia Sancetti’s inveterate taste for crooked courses, the 
character of her temporary associates is not in the least 
surprising. Offspring of an Anglo-Italian mixed marriage, 
exploited as a painter and a pretty girl by an astute 





———— 
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London dealer, Olivia weds an elderly 
| Scots roudé, intending to give him his 
| money’s-worth of conjugality. Her 

resolution failing, she not only deserts 
| her purchaser but loses the less market- 
able portion of her heart to a cautious 
young diplomat anxious to preserve a 
technical fidelity to a wealthy Ameri- 
| can wife. Olivia’s vain endeavours to 
‘live honestly against the day when 
| Darnborough shall throw over his part- 

ner, take her to the usual haunts of 
cosmopolitan gaiety, and their anima- 
tion—especially that of New York—are 
| graphically and economically suggested. 





Nature Adorned. 

Here’s the great stuff, ’tis all 

For every naturalist-born meant— 
The Meaning of Animal 

Colour and Adornment ; 
Its scientific aim 

Will please the dons at College, 
Its interest, I’d claim, 

Will suit a commoner knowledge. 


It argues in this wise: 
That in Creation’s every section, 
Colour ’s a compromise 
Twixt Threat and Protection— 
Twixt “ Hide and be discreet ” 
And “ Terrify the blighter ”; 
| This is, I will repeat, 
The theory of the writer. 


But if I’ve been thus brief 
The book you'll findis rather bulky 
Though down to its last leaf Hit 
It strikes never a dull key. HS TAL 
To ARNOLD you must send Aaa 
| To get it. Who created it ! v 
| Why, Major Hinaston penned 
And also illustrated it. 








Gore in the Offing. 

There has recently - been a Press 
_ (and even political) agitation to train 
| officers in sail, but Blood on the Deck 
| (Harrap, 7/6) is no encouragement 
| with its description of the sordid lives 
|of those who become “ real sailors,” 
| however incompetent. As Dr. Jounson 
said, “No man will be a sailor who 
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has contrivance enough to get himself into a gaol,” 
| and Mr. Jack McLaren, who later rose from the sauce- 
| pans of the galley to the main topgallant-yard foot- 
| tope, seems to have taken the words too much to heart. 
| since he started his life at sea in handeuffs. In his book 
he appears to look regretfully down from aloft at the 
_crackerhash below. A beat to windward with a quarrel- 
| Some crew from Adelaide to Port Elizabeth makes experience 
| for a boy, and the fact that he describes his captain as a 
| tough brute, yet a great seaman and the only trustworthy 
| man aboard, shows that he learned something of the sea 
|that trip. But I must protest about the padding: for 
instance, we read for two pages of a blow that would “ have 
| burst and spread any flesh on which it landed,” yet the 
| blow was never delivered. In fact there is more blood in 
| the title than on teak or caulking. 


The Travelling Cook. 


Nobody who reads the Memoirs of Martha (BARKER, 7/6) 
should suffer any longer from the mistaken impression 
that domestic service must necessarily prove a dull career. 
Probably few mistresses or maids have so much spirit as 
the author of this “ Autobiography of a Cook,” who went 
out to Australia when she was quite a girl, visited New 
Zealand and America and is game, old and, at the moment, 
blind as she is, to begin her travels again as soon as she has 
recovered her sight; but it was not only when travelling or 
overseas that adventure came her way. She does not press 
out the full value of her experiences page by page—as with 
many more highly-trained writers her book becomes, now 
and then, rather too much of a record and too little of an 
impression—but the total effect is splendid. It shows as 
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the work of a bold, honest, kindly, self- willed creature, 
one of those adventurers to whom adventures come, and, 
as is common with truc adventure stories, her history casts a 
spell on the reader’s attention from the first page to the last. 


A Whole Holiday. 

If you should happen to have been a little girl of a pre- 
War vintage I can assure you that Miss RicuMaL Cromp- 
TON’s new book, The Holiday (MACMILLAN, 7/6), will carry 
you back most delightfully to days when you played in a 
summer garden, and a clean starched pinafore sufficed to 
make you smart, and they sold Dutch dolls at a halfpenny 
each at the village shop. Admittedly a good many stirring 
events happened during the month when the Reverend 





Old-Time Frightfulness. 


There seems to be a place for the new series of historical | 


studies published by PETER Daviss under the general title 
of Great Occasions at a crown apiece. The first volume to 
appear is The Massacre of Glencoe by Joun Bucuayn. He 
tells the sordid story over again, judicially apportioning 
blame and extenuation to each of the protagonists. 
result is a little disappointing, possibly because the author 
has felt compelled to stick somewhat closely to the facts, 
I could almost wish he had ignored some of his authorities 
and abandoned himself to a rousing tale of hatred and 
bloodshed. As it is, the portraiture is a trifle shallow for 
tragedy; we learn more about Breadalbane and his gang 





Timothy took his Miriam | 
and their children down to 


jfrom the pictures than we 
\do from the text. Still, it 





a country parish for their | 
holiday, but none of them 
is improbable and many, 
particularly of the smaller 
happenings, are exquisite be- 
cause the authentic dews of 
the morning are on them. | 
This is emphatically not a| 
children’s story; the un-| 
happy history of Cousin 
Bridget and the organist 
alone would remove it from | 
that category. But the book | 
is chiefly concerned with | 
children, and is so pleasant 
and restful that reading it | 
is a kind of holiday in itself. 











“Christianable” Ireland. 

The name of Knockma- 
roon (MuRRAY, 7/6) has been 
chosen by Miss WINIFRED | 
LETTS as a symbol of *“ happy 
things and people and) 
places” in the Ireland of} 
yesterday and to-day. But 
it is a real name, and the 
Knockmaroon Gate of 
Phoenix Park figures in the 
breathless recital of ** Freeny 
the Robber” in one of Le- 
VER’S novels. Miss LETTSs’s 
survey is at once wide and | 
restricted. She ranges from | 
Georgian Dublin and its en- !__— a . 
virons to Kildare, Wexford and Tyrone, from the delicate 
old-worldliness of an ancestral mansion to the simple 
annals of poor country-folk at once *Christianable” and 
semi-pagan in their outlook. “Ireland,” the author remarks, 
“has always had a great tolerance for the mad,” but she 
avoids political controversy, though the shadow of the 
“Troublesome Times” hangs over many of these pages. 
Humanity and humour prevail, for she is an admirable 
recorder of strange and characteristic phrases, and gathers 
wisdom from the mouths of the very young as well as the 
very old. In this charming medley of memories and portraits 
in prose and verse, homage brief but felicitous is paid to 
“A. E.” and Synce, Dr. PurRsER and Lady Grecory; but 
the most vivid studies are those of faithful servants, or 
dwellers in the alleys and lanes of Dublin. Miss Lerts writes 
gracefully of gardens and garden-books, but it is character- 
istic of her method that her most moving anecdote is that of 
some flowers found in a dustbin. 
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OTHER STRAW WITH?” 








Gerald (who has been supplicd with two straws for his iced drink). 
“CouLp I HAVE ANOTHER SUNDAE, PLEASE, UNCLE, TO USE THIS 


i/was a difficult task to at- 


= fa’ tempt, and I cannot think of 
|any living writer who could 
j have performed it better. 


| Undesirable Aliens. 
= | Ateam of American gang- 
'sters, carefully selected by 
Mr. E. Patiurps OpPENHEM, 
u*? | invaded the South of France, 
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7/6) you will find a full re- 





that it ceases to be shocking, 


lallowed his murderers too 
oe 

| free a hand, he has also been 
'kind enough to mitigate 


and whenever she appears 
jon the stage her presence 
| brings fragrance with it. As 
/usual Mr. OPPENHEIM writes 
so seductively of wine and 
|food that dietarians and 
| dyspeptics are duly warned 
| against him. 


Devious Ways. 

Mr. BEN TRAVERS, as most 
= , —___—_—of us know, is the happy 
possessor of a humour all his own, and in Hyde Side Up 
(THe Boptey Heap, 7/6), which is founded on his play, 
Plunder, he exercises it freely but with discretion. The 
master-crook, Freddy Malone, is drawn with the skill of an 
expert, and the semi-asinine D’Arcy Tuck, in the réle of a 
burglar, is even more amusing than he is incompetent. From 
start to finish the story goes with a swing, and its finale is 
as artful as the wit of man can imagine. 














Advertisements Which Do Not Entice. 
“ TUITION. 
A lady (certified), just out from home, is holding a Morning Class 
9-30—12, for young pupils, 4—8 years.”—Advt. in Rangoon Paper. 





“The report states that the Trust district institutes .... and the 
craft school provide excellent opportunities for recreation and for 
the pursuit of a bobby. . .”—Glasgow Paper. 


Cook has already asked leave to attend. 





| their atrocities with a simple | 
jand pleasing love-story. | 
Jeannine is a charming girl, | 


The | 


and in Murder at Monte Carlo | 
(HoppER AND Srovanroy, | 


| cital of their lethal activities. | 
| Sudden death occurs so often | 


_but, if Mr. OPPENHELM has | 
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